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SUPREME IN 
CHICAGO 


DURING 1942 THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE WAS 


First in retail advertising linage 








First in general advertising linage 
First in automotive advertising linage 
First in financial advertising linage 
First in department store advertising linage 
First in want advertising linage 


First in total advertising linage 


Chicago Tribune Q@& 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 














NOVEMBER AVERAGE NET PAID TOTAL CIRCULATION: DAILY, OVER 1,000,0O00—SUNDAY, OVER 1,200,000 
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Intensify your selling in the 
borough of QUEENS, New York City’s 


preferred family area 


* Queens leads the rest of the city in per capita food purchases 


*Queens " T= i = . beer purchases 
*Queens " " " " "OM MM " drug purchases 
Queens " " " " "  " " self-service food market sales 
Queens " “" " " “ "combined in one-family homes 


*(excluding Manhattan for obvious reasons) 


QUEENS GREAT HOME PAPERS... 152,76 A coverage equal to the Queens’ circulation of 


New York's 3 largest evening papers combined. 
A.B.C, Circulation 





Lang Island Baily Press Cong Island Star Journal 


“Covering the thern half of Q F “Covering the northern half of Queens” 
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... but They Can’t 
Imitate an American! 


Political and industrial leaders in recent months have 
been making great use of the phrase, “Know-How.” 


But no one has bothered to explain it. 


American Know-How is a combination of things. 
It is our conglomeration of races, welded together 
by a great national spirit. It is American training 
in mechanics; it is the millions of American boys 
who drive automobiles and work with tools, who 
play with electric trains and make model airplanes. 
It is our system of education, giving to each boy 
the training needed to enable him to take his part 
in our national industrial economy. It is that 
economy itself . . . an economy of free enterprise 
wherein every boy has a chance to become a 
Henry Ford, a Walter Chrysler, a Thomas Edison. 
It is the American system of incentive, which permits 
even the lowest laborer to become foreman, super- 
intendent, or president of his company. It is the 
ability of the man in the American factory to do 
things just a little bic better than any other man 
in the world can do them. 


And it is American industrial management, fitting 
into their proper niches the men of the country, 
determining who shall direct the operation, sur- 
rounding itself with engineers and chemists and tool 
designers and purchasing agents and specifications 
clerks, each with a definite job to do. It is the ability 
of American management to select the right man for 
the right job, whether that man come from our 
technical colleges or from the rank and file of 
factory employees. 


In time of peace—because of American Know-How 
—Detroit and Pittsburgh and Akron supplied the 
world with automobiles and steel and tires. No other 
country could compete successfully against American 
makers of airplanes, washing machines, radios or 
mechanical refrigerators. 


Our scientists and engineers out-designed our com- 
petition in foreign fields, our sales departments out- 
sold them, our factory men out-produced them. 


This is a mechanical war. American Know-How 
which placed this country far ahead of its competi- 
tors in peacetime mechanical production, will turn 
out more war materials per man and per factory 
and will win the war. Our enemies had a big start on 
us. But the imitators never can equal the originators. 


And our foes are imitators...Germans and Japs alike. 


In peacetime they imitated all our mechanical goods. 
The best automobile Germany had was one designed 
in Detroit. The company producing it was a Detroit- 
owned company. The best airplane engine they had 
was one designed in Hartford five years ago. Because 
they froze production of it . . . didn’t change the 
model . . . they were able to turn out these motors 
in great quantities. Today we have reached and 
passed their highest production with an improved 
model. And we are just starting! 


It is the Hitler creed than no one not a German can 
be a good chemist or a good engineer. He limits his 
Know-How to people of the German race alone. 
In America we are a mixed race. The adventurous 
of all the peoples of Europe have come to this 
country because they believe in the American system 
of free enterprise. We have assimilated them and 
made them Americans. We have granted them the 
same opportunities to advance that belong to us 
who have long lived here. 


This is American Know-How. This and the flaming 
spirit of freedom which democracy begets . . . the 
spirit which makes our boys in uniform better than 
any other soldiers in the world . . . because they are 
fighting for freedom. 


With this spirit, backed by American industry’s 
Know-How, we shall win this war! 


President 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 
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As usual, the unusual , 
ey 
n 
, ; : Of 
With the enterprise Americans everywhere have come r 
en 
to expect of it, The New York Times this week pub- ” 
a 
lished the full text of the State Department’s historic ¥ 
*,* . ) . ce 
exposition, “Peace and War—United States Foreign : 
ny 
Policy, 1931-1941.” It appears in ten full pages in the * 
o\ 

issue of January 6th. It is unusual journalistic enter- 
In 
prise of this kind, usual with The New York Times, a 
that wins for The Times universal recognition as “Amer- F i 
Sir 
f 





ica’s most distinguished newspaper.” 
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3 Dailies Suspended During 
942, Record For 12 Months 


War Conditions Forced Actions ... Many Went 
On Weekly, Semi-Weekly Basis . . . Materials, 
Labor Shortages, Rising Costs Were Factors 


hve YEAR of war has changed the 
U. S. daily newspaper picture. 
Mounting costs of operation, includ- 

labor and materials; decreasing 
vertising revenues, many publica- 
ns being hard hit by the drastic 
ilment in automotive copy, which 
nearly every instance meant the 
erence between profit and loss; a 
terials and manpower shortage, and 
uncertain future, forced 63 daily 
wspapers from coast-to-coast to 

nd publication during 1942. 
Not all of these, however, have lost 
eir identities—many of which were 
ilt at much cost of money, time and 
ort. 

Many Change Schedule 

Of the 63 dailies which ceased opera- 
ns from Jan. 1, 1942, up until the 
t of this year, according to an Epr- 
& PUBLISHER survey, 25 went on a 
kly or semi-weekly basis. Nine- 
n of these now appear as weeklies, 
remainder as semi-weeklies. 
The largest number, 34, announced 
y were suspending operations per- 
nently; four announced they were 
ing their doors “for the duration.” 
Of the 63 suspensions, 11 were 
rged with stronger competition and 
en suspended. In some cases, how- 
er, their names were carried on by 
e succeeding publication in one form 
another. 
e 1942 daily newspaper fatalities 
is the largest for any single year 
ce the last war. The dislocation of 
umer markets, materials and 
power brought about by the na- 
n’s effort in girding for total war 
s too much for the 63 publications 
overcome. 


Small Papers Felt Pinch 


In fact, the list far outstrips the 
st unseasonal suspensions period— 
ring the second depression of the 
B0’s, sometimes known as the “re- 
ssion”—when 41 dailies went out of 
iness during the 18-month period 
bm June, 1937, to November, 1938, 
ording to an Epiror & PUBLISHER 
irvey at that time. 

theory widely accepted in the 
nft—that small papers are the first to 
1 the war pinch—is borne out in 
itor & PuBLISHER’S survey: 

early every paper that was forced 
of business during the year was 
the 5,000 circulation class or under. 
ceptions were a few metropolitan 
blications. 

irst suspension of 1942 and largest 
wspaper to go under was the Phila- 
phia Evening Public Ledger, which 
t its doors on Jan. 5. In financial 
aits in recent years, all attempts to 
P publishing failed. 

e Ledger, last unit of the once- 

















































By S. J. MONCHAK 


powerful Curtis newspaper empire, 
began publication in 1914. It died be- 
cause it had no cash to meet its cur- 
rent obligations. 

Robert Cresswell, Ledger publisher, 
said in an Eprror & PUBLISHER inter- 
view after the suspension that the 
freezing of payrolls, restricting man- 
agement’s right to éffect economies by 
cutting jobs, was a contributory cause. 

One a Week Suspended 

Suspensions tumbled one on the 
other during the year as the U. S. went 
from peacetime to wartime economy, 
fatalities averaging better than one a 
week. 

In addition, among the largest papers 
to suspend were the Kansas City 
(Mo.) Journal, New Bedford (Mass.) 
Morning Mercury, Dallas (Tex.) 
Journal, Austin (Tex.) Tribune, Boise 
(Idaho) Capital News and the Trenton 
(N. J.) State Gazette. 

Here, with pertinent comment, are 
the suspensions in chronological order: 

The Casper (Wyo.) Times, morning 
daily, suspended in January. 

Faced by a steady decrease in ad- 
vertising revenue, the Prescott (Ark.) 
Daily News, publishing for 35 years, 
suspended operations on Jan. 1. 

The Bakersfield (Cal.) Kern Herald, 
formerly published mornings, except 
Monday and Sunday, went to weekly 
publication in January. 

Feb. 1 saw the Placerville (Cal.) 
Republican also go weekly. 

The Bedford (Ind.) Daily Times 
purchased the Bedford Daily Mail in 
February and suspended it. The Times 
continues as the Daily Times-Mail. 

One unusual case found a weekly, 
the Lander Wyoming State Journal, 
buying the daily Lander Evening Post 
and suspending it as “uneconomic in 
the small town (2,500) field.” This 
took place in February. 

The Brigham (Utah) Box Elder 


News-Journal, which published daily 
except Monday, appeared in February 
as a semi-weekly. 

The Bristow (Okla.) Daily Record 
suspended publication in February as 
a daily to become a weekly. 

The Claremore (Okla.) Daily Prog- 
ress and the Claremore Daily Mes- 
senger both went on a weekly basis 
on Feb. 24. Loss of national linage 
and other problems peculiar to oper- 
ating a small town paper were the 
reasons given for the action of the 
two publications. 

Restrictions Cited 

The Drumright (Okla.) Daily-Der- 
rick suspended in February due to 
loss of national advertising and in- 
creased production costs, but its 
weekly edition was continued. 

Following its sale to the Vineland 
(N. J.) Evening Times, the Vineland 
Evening Journal ceased publication 
late in February. The former Times 
now appears as the Vineland Times- 
Journal. 

The Sebring (Fla.) American sus- 
pended daily publication and went 
weekly early in the year. 

The Mt. Clemens (Mich.) Daily 
Monitor was merged with the Mt. 
Clemens Daily Leader and is now 
known as the Daily Monitor-Leader. 

Founded in 1897, the Yoakum (Tex.) 
Daily Herald was discontinued March 
1 for the duration of the war. H. D. 


‘ Meister, publisher, said the move was 


prompted by scarcity of materials and 
manpower. A weekly Herald con- 
tinues. 

The Hot Springs (Ark.) Post, estab- 
lished seven months before as an af- 
termath to a composing room strike 
on the Hot Springs New Era and Sen- 
tinel Record, suspended publication 
March 14. 

The Columbus (Kan.) Advocate 
suspended in March as a p.m. daily 





Morgenthau Thanks E & P for Bond Ads 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR., has thanked 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER for its cooperation in the War Bond drive in pre- 
paring, publishing and offering to others its own patriotic series. In a letter 
dated Jan. | to James W. Brown, Sr., president, Secretary Morgenthau wrote: 
"| want you to know that the series of War Bond advertisements which 
you not only are running in EDITOR & PUBLISHER but are also offering to 
newspapers is most appreciated. This is a splendid example of the type of co- 
operation which alone can bring a voluntary, continuing program such as our 


War Savings activity to full success. 


"It is only through the united efforts of all Americans, working together, 
that we can win through to our mutual goal of victory in the war and sound 


economy in the peace to follow. 


"Consequently, | wish to thank you for bringing these War Bond messages 
to the attention of not only your own readers, but the newspaper readers of 


America." 





and went on a semi-weekly schedule. 

“Civilian restrictions” with a pros- 
pect of their continuance and increase, 
making operation no longer econom- 
ically sound, the 36-year-old Dallas 
(Tex.) Journal ceased operations in 
March. 

The Pine Bluff (Ark.) Graphic, am., 
suspended in May after 57 years of 
publication. 

The Hastings (Neb.) Daily Tribune 
purchased the Hastings Morning Spot- 
light and then suspended it through 
consolidation. 

Jane B. Coughlin, trustee for the 
Dunkirk (Ind.) Daily News, pur- 
chased the paper in March and con- 
solidated it with the Portland (Ind.) 
Daily Sun and Commercial Review. 
The News, she said, could not stay in 
the field profitably, and it was con- 
tinued as a weekly. 

The Kansas City (Mo.) Journal, 
founded in 1854, as the Enterprise, sus- 
pended on March 31. Burden of debt 
of a large newsprint bill was regarded 
. preventing refinancing the publica- 
ion. 

The Journal, which was operated 
as the Journal Post for many years, 
was acquired in the early 1930’s by the 
late Henry L. Doherty, utilities mag- 
nate, who clashed bitterly with the 
Kansas City Star and filed astronom- 
ical libel actions against that paper. 
Orville S. McPherson and associates 
took over the paper in 1938. He was 
replaced by Harry Newman. 


Two Dailies Now Weeklies 

The Berlin (Wis.) Evening Journal 
ceased operations as a daily on March 
28 and went weekly. 

The DeQueen (Ark.) Citizen, p.m., 
also dropped its daily schedule in favor 
of weekly publication, in April. 

The Roseville (Cal.) Daily Press 
was merged with the Roseville Trib- 
une and Register in April, with each 
publication now appearing weekly. 

The Abilene (Kan.) Daily Reflector, 
p.m., and the Abilene Daily Chronicle, 
a.m., were consolidated on May 1 into 
the Abilene Reflector-Chronicle, p.m. 

The Colton (Cal.) Courier went 
from a daily to a semi-weekly on 
May 1. 

: The Fort Scott (Kan.) Herald, pub- 
lished evening and Sunday, suspended 
operations on May 3. 

The Martins Ferry (Ohio) Daily 
Times and the Belleaire (Ohio) Daily 
Leader were merged in May, a unique 
arrangement whereby the front page is 
changed for Martins Ferry and Bel- 
laire distribution and all inside pages 
remain the same. 

The Klamath Falls (Ore.) News, 
a.m., was consolidated for the dura- 
tion with the Evening Herald on .June 
1, the suspension of the News being 
announced as a war economy. 

Also in Oregon, the Eugene Daily 
News suspended publication on May 
22 and the circulation lists were pur- 
chased by the Eugene Register-Guard. 
War restrictions were given as the 
cause for the suspension. 


Ad Trend a Factor 

The Milwaukee (Wis.) Post, p.m., 
suspended on May 23. Current con- 
ditions, combined with a general 
trend of advertising curtailment, 
forced the action, it was announced. 
The daily, started in 1911 as the So- 
cialist Party organ, adopted various 
names during its 3l-year career. 

The 135-year-old New Bedford 


(Continued on page 41) 
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WPB Answers Questions 
On Print Paper Order 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 7—The Printing 

and Publishing Division of WPB to- 
day issued a series of questions and 
answers on the application of the print 
paper limitation order, supplying def- 
initions and seeking to solve in ad- 
vance problems likely to arrive. Def- 
inition of “newspaper,” “print paper,” 
“net paid circulation,” and “base 
period” were supplied. These are car- 
ried in the complete text of the order 
which appears on the opposite page. 
The Q and A material on Limitation 
Order-240 follows: 

Q—Several small papers in the mid- 
west help each other out occasionally 
by borrowing and lending newsprint. 
Can this be continued? 

A—Any loan of print paper made by 
a publisher shall be reported by ad- 
dressing a letter in triplicate to the 
War Production Board on or before 
the thirtieth day following the date of 
said loan. (See paragraph (D) of the 
order.) 

Q—Can a newspaper for promotion 
purposes or for the use of an adver- 
tiser, print special pages or sections 
for free distribution? 

A—No publisher or any person for 
his account shall purchase, acquire or 
in any manner accept delivery of 
print paper except for the printing of 
the publisher’s newspaper or news- 
papers. (See paragraph (B) (1) of 
the order.) 

Q—In addition to publishing a news- 
paper we publish several church mag- 
azines. Can you give information re- 
garding percentage reduction concern- 
ing such church magazines? 

A—The use of print paper for mag- 
azines is governed by order L-244. 
(Also printed on opposite page.—Ed.) 

Q—Are the small papers using 25 
tons or less of newsprint per quarter, 
free from the provisions of paragraph 
(B) (1) and (2) of the order? 

A—tThe publishers of small papers 
are expected voluntarily to make every 
possible economy in the use of news- 
print. It is urged that all newspapers, 
large, medium and small eliminate 
campaigns for new subscribers, the 
distribution of sample papers for pro- 
motion work, or other non-essential 
uses for the duration of the war. 

Q—Our newspaper will use less than 
25 tons of paper a quarter in 1943, 
but a large army camp is located near 
our city and we furnish a substantial 
number of copies to the men in this 
camp. The 25-ton quarterly provision 
of paragraph (C) (1) of the order 
would seem to force us to stop this 
practice of furnishing copies to the 
army camps. May we have extra ton- 
nage for this purpose? 

A—Yes. The 25-ton provision con- 
tained in paragraph (C) (1) should 
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be computed excluding from the cal- 
culation any tonnage of print paper 
used by you in any calendar quarter 
of 1943 for printing copies of your 
newspaper which you furnish to the 
armed services of the United States. 

Q—Our waste percentage in print- 
ing, transportation, etc. is now run- 
ning around 2.75%. Can we add 3% 
in arriving at the tonnage of news- 
print we may order? 

A—Yes. 3% of the total amount of 
print paper used in the printing of 
the net paid circulation of the news- 
paper during the corresponding calen- 
dar quarter of the base period, may be 
added when computing the newspa- 
per’s allowable tonnage. See para- 
graph (B) (3). 

Q—Our newspaper owns and op- 
erates a job department. Am I re- 
quired to discontinue this profitable 
job department under the order? 

A—The use of print paper for job 
work (commercial printing) is gov- 
erned by order L-241. 

Q—Was consideration given defense 
areas where population has more than 
doubled since 1941, because of ship- 
yard and other defense activities? 

A—If net paid circulation is greater 
now than during the corresponding 
calendar quarter of the base period, 
an appeal from the provisions of this 
order may be made to the Printing 
and Publishing Division of the War 
Production Board by filing a letter in 
triplicate referring to the particular 
provision appealed from and stating 
fully the grounds of the appeal. 

Q—We print a weekly newspaper 
for one publisher, and a daily news- 
paper for another. Neither of these 
publications will use as much as 25 
tons a quarter in 1943. May we con- 
tinue to print them? May we continue 
to purchase newsprint used in these 
publications? 

A—In printing publications other 
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than your own you are engaged in 
job printing, which is covered by 
general limitations order L-241 for 
commercial printing. Publishers of 
these mentioned publications may pur- 
chase their own newsprint supply or 
you may act for them in the purchase 
of newsprint. Separate records must 
be kept in your plant showing the 
exact amount of print paper used for 
each. Both publishers, of course, are 
governed by order L-240. 

Q—What information should ac- 
company an appeal for order L-240? 

A—All pertinent information; and 
in this connection it is suggested that 
the appeal contain the following for 
each month during the first quarter 
of 1941 and for each month in the last 
quarter of 1942; please arrange in 
parallel columns the figures for the 
first quarter of 1941 and opposite 
them place the figures for the last 
quarter of 1942. 1—Statement of net 
paid circulation for each month. 2— 
Net press run for each month accord- 
ing to ABC standards. 3—Number of 
tons or pounds of print paper used 
whether in the publisher’s plant or 
provided by others. 4—Average num- 
ber of pages for morning, evening, or 
Sunday issues, separately. 5—Aver- 
age number of lines or inches of 
paid advertising monthly. 6—Average 
number of lines or inches of unpaid 
content monthly. 7—Describe methods 
used in 1942 to increase or stimulate 
circulation sales. 8—Describe meth- 
ods or plans devised to conserve print 
paper for the first quarter of 1943 in 
an effort to offset increased news- 
print for increased circulation. 9— 
Send specimen copies of average 
issues. 10—Your estimate of mini- 
mum requirements for the first quar- 
ter of 1943. 


It is important for publishers to 
bear in mind that appeals for the 
allowance of additional tonnages of 
print paper may be granted only in 
exceptional cases. 


The appeal must be filed in tripli- 
cate and addressed to: War Produc- 
tion Board, Printing and Publishing 
Division, Washington, D. C. 





Canada Rations 
Paper to Publishers 


Simultaneously with the order in 
Washington last week curtailing print 
paper consumption to the 1941 level, 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
in Ottawa issued an order curtailing 
consumption of print paper in Canada. 
Although the problem is tackled dif- 
ferently in Canada the order is ex- 
pected to bring about the same per- 
centage cut in use as in the U. S. 

“To ensure equitable distribution of 
paper, the rationing order authorizes 
a system of permits to be issued by 
the administrator of publishing, print- 
ing and allied industries, John Aitkins, 
Toronto,” the board statement said. 

“Without a permit no person may 
lawfully buy, acquire or use any pa- 
per for the publishing of any news- 
paper or periodical. 

“Six factors will be considered by 
the administrator in fixing each paper’s 
quota: (1) Total available supply of 
print paper from time to time; (2) 
Methods of sale and distribution; (3) 
Use of paper prior to November 1, 
1942; (4) Circulation changes prior 
to November 1, 1942; (5) Minimum 
requirements and total volume of use, 
and (6) Potential economics.” 


HAD REVIEW SECTIONS 


Four New York City dailies issued 
their annual business review sections 
this week. The Times and the Herald 
Tribune published theirs with the 
regular Sunday editions of Jan.3. The 
Times, which ran an 80-page section, 
carried 96,712 lines of advertising 





placed by 235 advertisers, while the 
Herald Tribune, which had a 40-page 
section in two parts—one for the U. S., 
the other for Canada—carried 49,650 
lines of advertising. Of this total, 
the U. S. section had 31,872 lines, the 
remaining 17,778 lines being published 
in the Canadian section. The World- 
Telegram Jan. 7 carried its annual 
business section, totaling 26 pages. 
The Wall Street Journal, financial 
publication, Jan. 4 issued its edition, 
carrying 85,582 lines of space from 
157 corporations—the largest issue in 
its history. The edition ran 80 pages. 


a 
Canadian Mills Seek 
10% Price Rise 
WasuincTon, Jan. 7—United States 
and Canadian price officials were in 
conference today on the demand of 
Dominion newsprint producers that 
the price of the product be increased 
reportedly 10%, to a $55 base. 
Donald Gordon, chairman of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board, and 
R. L. Weldon, newsprint controller, 
are representing the Canadian inter- 
ests. They were met by Leon Hender- 
son, OPA chief, who has expressed 
opposition in the past to any advance 
here above the present base price. 
Reciprocation between the two gov- 
ernments has been of the highest de- 
gree in the past. Canadians contend, 
however, that factors which have in- 
tervened since the base price was 
fixed for newsprint sold in the United 
States make an increase of at least 
10% essential, it was understood. 
Today’s meeting was described at 








Jan. 11-15—National Retail 
Dry Goods Assn., Wartime 1 
Conference, Hotel Pennsylvania, 





New York. a 
Jan. 15-16—Wyoming Press 

Assn., annual meeting, Chey- 

enne. re 
Jan. 16—California Newspa- - 

per Publishers Assn., business The 


meeting, San Francisco. de 

Jan. 18-19—New York and ate 
New England Assn. of News. 
paper Classified Advertising ul 
managers, annual regional meet- Bow!ns 
ing, Arlington Hotel, Bingham. }PPTOl 
ton, N. Y. pro 

Jan. 19-20—New York State } Sect 
Publishers Assn., 23rd annual (Order 
convention, Hotel Syracuse, 4 
Syracuse, N. Y. of this 

Jan. 20—New England Assn. 
of Circulation Managers, annual 
meeting, Hotel Statler, Boston, 

Jan. 21-22—Oklahoma Press 
Assn., midwinter meeting, 
Oklahoma City. 

Jan. 21-22—North Carolina 
Press Assn., annual Press In- 
stitute, University of North 
Carolina and Duke University, 
Winston-Salem. 

Jan. 22—National Industrial 
Advertisers Assn., midwest re- |! 
gional conference, Chicago. ink, 

Jan. 22-23—Oregon Press 
Conference, University of Ore- 
gon, Eugene. 

Jan. 22-23 — Pennsylvania 
Newspaper Publishers’ Assn, 
annual convention, Penn Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg. 

Jan. 22-23—Pacific Advertis- 
ing Assn., midwinter conference, 
Mark Hopkins Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Jan. 22-24—American Society 
of Newspaper Editors, meeting, 
Washington, D. C. 

Jan. 25-31—American Coun- 
cil on Public Relations, 3rd an- 
nual short course, N. Y. City. 

jan. 30—Del-Mar-Va Press 
Assn., annual meeting, Hotel 
DuPont, Wilmington, Del. 






























OPA as a “preliminary discussion” 0 
of which no definite conclusions 

come. After today’s exchange 
ideas steps will be taken to arrive 
a decision. 


War Agencies Writer 
Protest Hike for News 


WAsHINGTON, Jan. 7—The 
Agencies Correspondents Associati 
set up several months ago to imp’ 
contacts with key officials, has p 
tested the transfer of the OWI p 


quarte! 
amoun 
or his 
t pai 
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room to a point several miles remov@pase px 
from headquarters of the War Produ§ (3) ' 
tion Board. Elmer Davis expres#f prin 


his regrets but said space needs 
the growing organization has 
the shift essential. 

The original location made possi 
an immediate funneling of news 
nouncements through a central poi 
The transfer, correspondents say, 
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WAR DEPT. ORDER sed by 
Wasuincton, Jan. 7—New War Mpaid ci: 

partment regulations to save cagpt new: 

space will, among other things, fo _ ca 

acceptance of newspapers or 

zines for delivery to members of 

armed forces overseas, unless sent™pPare 

a publisher to a subscriber. i i 

was explained, will prevent send™ (1) . 

free copies from newspaper offices™2 and 


mailing of copies by friends or 
tives of service men. The regulati 
were announced today by Secre 
Henry L. Stimson. 
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exts of Print Paper Limitation Orders 


Tirte 32—NaTIONAL DeEFrEeNSE 


HAPTER L[X—War Propuction Boarp 
SuscHAPTER B—Director GENERAL FOR 
OPERATIONS 


Parr 3133—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
GENERAL LIMITATION OrpER L-240 
The fulfillment of requirements for 
e defense of the United States has 

rreated a shortage of the supply of 

print paper for defense, for private 

ount and for export; and the fol- 
lowing order is deemed necessary and 
ppropriate in the public interest and 

19 promote the national defense: 
Section 3133.6—General Limitation 
Order L-240. 

(a) Definitions. 
of this order: 

(1) “Person” means any individual, 

partnership, association, business trust, 

orporation, governmental corporation 
or agency or any organized group of 
persons, whether incorporated or not. 

(2) “Newspaper” shall include any 

publication usually recognized as a 
ewspaper in the newspaper industry 

regardless of the frequency of issu- 

lance. 

(3) “Printing” means the act or pro- 

cess of printing, impressing or other- 

ise transferring onto print paper any 

, color, pigment, mark, character 

or delineation. 

(4) “Publisher” shall include, but 
ot by way of limitation, any person 
j suing a newspaper. 

(5) “Print paper” means any grade 
or quality of paper used in the print- 
ing of a newspaper, or used in the 

ting of material physically incor- 

Seeated into a newspaper. 

(6) “Net paid circulation” means 
the sales of a publisher’s newspaper or 
newspapers audited, or otherwise veri- 
fied, in accordance with the standards 
of the Audit Bureau of Circulations of 
anuary 1, 1942. 

(7) “Base period” means the year 
1941. 

(8) “Director” means the Director 
eneral for Operations. 

(b) General Restrictions. 
after January 1, 1943: 

(1) No publisher, or any person for 
is account, shall purchase, acquire or 
in any manner accept delivery of print 
paper except for the printing of the 
publisher’s newspaper or newspapers. 
(2) No publisher shall use, or cause 
o be used for his account, print paper 
or the printing of any newspaper or 
Wspapers during any calendar 
quarter in excess of 100% of the 
mount of print paper used by him, or 
or his account, in the printing of the 
het paid circulation of his said news- 
paper or newspapers during the cor- 
esponding calendar quarter of the 
base period, 

(3) To compensate for the amount 

of print paper lost to a publisher in 

e@ publication of his newspaper or 

hewspapers in the form of wrappers 

overing print paper delivered to him 


For the purposes 


On and 


iby his supplier, and that lost to him 


brough damage in transit and in 


i@printing spoilage, the publisher may 


add to the total quarterly amount of 
print paper authorized by subpara- 
Braphs (1) and (2) of this paragraph, 
B% of the total amount of print paper 
ed by him in the printing of the net 
paid circulation of his said newspaper 


pr newspapers during the correspond- 


Ing eee quarter of the base 
(c) Exceptions. The provisions of 
agraph (b) (1) and (2) hereof, 
inapplicable to: 

(1) Any publisher who shall use 
nm and after January 1, 1943, 25 tons 
r less of print paper in any calendar 
er for the printing of any of his 
aper or newspapers. Any such 
publisher i is authorized, in addition, to 





ON DEC. 31 the War Production Board announced its limita- 
tion order restricting the use of print paper for newspapers 


and magazines. 


(E & P, Jan. 2, page 7.) 


Newspapers are 


permitted in 1943 to use as many tons per quarter as they used 
for their net paid circulation during the corresponding period 


of 1941. 


Newspapers using less than 25 tons per quarter are 


exempt. Further exemption is given to these papers permitting 
them to exclude from their quarterly allotment any paper used 
to print copies for distribution to members of the armed forces. 
The magazine order provides for an annual 10% reduction 
from the 1942 consumption of each publication, amounting to a 


cut of 244% per quarter. 
paper are exempt. 
magazine limitation orders. 


Magazines using 25 tons or less of 
Herewith in full are the newspaper and 





deduct from the tonnage of print pa- 
per used by him in any calendar quar- 
ter after January 1, 1943, the amount 
of print paper represented by copies 
of his newspaper or newspapers which 
he shall furnish to the Armed Ser- 
vices of the United States. 

(2) Any newspaper of 8 pages or less, 
which is authorized to be admitted to 
the mails as second class matter under 
the provisions of Section 521 of the 
Postal Laws and Regulations of 1940 
(Title 39 U.S.C. Sec. 229), pertaining 
to the publications of benevolent, fra- 
ternal, trades-unions, professional, lit- 
erary, historical, and scientific organ- 
izations or societies. 

(d) Loans of Print Paper. Any 
loan of print paper made by a pub- 
lisher shall be reported by addressing 
a letter in triplicate to the War Pro- 
duction Board on or before the 30th 
day following the date of said loan. 

(e) Miscellaneous Provisions. 

(1) Applicability of Priorities Reg- 
ulations. 
tions affected thereby are subject to 
all applicable provisions of the Prior- 
ities Regulations of the War Produc- 
tion Board as amended from time to 
time. 

(2) Reports. All persons affected 
by this order shall execute and file 
with the War Production Board such 
reports and questionnaires as the Di- 
rector shall from time to time require. 

(3) Records. All persons affected 
by this order shall keep and preserve 
for not less than two years accurate 
and complete records of their inven- 
tory, use and sales of print paper, sub- 
ject to the inspection of the duly au- 
thorized representative of the WPB. 

(4) Appeals. Any appeal from the 
provisions of this order shall be made 
by filing a letter in triplicate, referring 
to the particular provision appealed 
from, and stating fully the grounds of 
the appeal. 

(5) Communications to the War 
Production Board. All reports re- 
quired to be filed hereunder and all 
communications concerning this order 
shall, unless otherwise directed, be 
addressed to: 

“War Production Board, 
Printing and Publishing Division, 
Washington, D. C. Ref: L-240.” 


This order and all transac-* 


(f) Violations. Any person who 
wilfully violates, any provision of this 
order, or who, in connection with this 
order, wilfully conceals a material 
fact or furnishes false information to 
any department or agency of the 
United States is guilty of a crime, and 
upon conviction may be punished by 
fine or imprisonment. In addition, any 
such person may be prohibited from 
making or obtaining further deliveries 
of, or from processing or using, ma- 
terial under priority control and may 
be deprived of priorities assistance. 

ERNEST KANZLER, 
Director General for Operations. 


TrtLeE 32—NaTIONAL DEFENSE 
Cuaprer IX—War Propuction Boarp 
SuscHapter B—Drrector GENERAL FOR 

OPERATIONS 
Part 3133—PrINTING AND PUBLISHING 
GENERAL LIMITATION OrpDER L-244 


The fulfillment of requirements for 
the defense of the United States has 
created a shortage of the supply of 
print paper for defense, for private 
account and for export; and the fol- 
lowing order is deemed necessary and 
appropriate in the public interest and 
to promote the national defense: 

Section 3133.15—General Limitation 
Order L-244. 

(a) Definitions. 
of this order: 

(1) “Person” means any individual, 
partnership, association, business trust, 
corporation, governmental corporation 
or agency or any organized group of 
persons, whether incorporated or 
not. 

(2) “Magazine” means any periodical 
recognized as a magazine in the mag- 
azine industry, regardless of frequency 
or issue. 

(3) “Printing” means the act or pro- 
cess of printing, impressing or other- 
wise transferring onto print paper any 
ink, color, pigment, mark, character 
or delineation. 

(4) “Publisher” shall include, but 
not by way of limitation, any person 
issuing one or more magazines. 

(5) “Print paper” means any grade 
or quality of paper used in the print- 
ing of a magazine, or used in the 
printing of material physically in- 
corporated into a magazine. 


For the purposes 





CUT USE OF NEWSPRINT 


10%, ABELS URGES NEA 


AN APPEAL to members of the National Editorial Association and other 
publishers of non-metropolitan papers to comply with the print paper 
regulations issued last week by the War Production Board “just as carefully 


and conscientiously as though you were included in the order, 


” was sent out 


Jan. 1 by Edwin F. Abels, president of the NEA and publisher of the Lawrence 
(Kan.) Outlook. . Pointing out that the small papers exempted “have a very 


definite obligation under the order,” 


and warning that these papers will 


come under the order “as the situation becomes more acute,” Mr. Abels urged 
the publishers to cut the use of print paper in their plants 10% under the 
amounts used in 1941 and suggested five steps to this end. These steps are: 
“(1) Trim your list of exchanges; (2) cut the dead ones off your list; (3) if 
the subscriber does not pay up, cut him off; (4) eliminate the use of print 
paper for handbills and job work; (5) eliminate every bit of waste.” Com- 


plying with this request will “clean up the subscription list, 


” he said. 


(6) 
1942. 

(7) “Director” means the Director 
General for Operations. 

(b) General Restrictions. On and 
after January 1, 1943: 

(1) No publisher shall use, or cause 
to be used for his account, print paper 
for the printing of his magazine or 
magazines, during any calendar quar- 
ter in excess of 224% of the amount 
of print paper used by him or for his 
account, for such purpose, during the 
base period; provided that a publisher 
may, in any calendar quarter, use up 
to 15% more than his quarterly quota 
for such purpose, the excess to be 
deducted from the quota of the suc- 
ceeding calendar quarter; and pro- 
vided further, that a publisher may, 
in any calendar quarter, use additional 
print paper for such purpose, equiv- 
alent to the less-than-quota usage of 
any preceding calendar quarters. 

(c) Exceptions. The restrictions of 
paragraph (b) hereof shall not apply 
to any publisher who shall use, on and 
after January 1, 1943, 25 tons or less 
of print paper in any calendar quarter 
for the printing of his magazine or 
magazines. 

(d) Miscellaneous Provisions. 

(1) Applicability of Priorities Reg- 
ulations. This order and all transac- 
tions affected thereby are subject to all 
applicable provisions of the Priorities 
Regulations of the War Production 
Board, as amended from time to time. 

(2) Reports. All persons affected 
by this order shall execute and file 
with the War Production Board such 
reports and questionnaires as the Di- 
rector shall from time to time require. 

(3) Records. All persons affected 
by this order shall keep and preserve 
for not less than two years accurate 
and complete records concerning their 
inventory, use and sales of print pa- 
per, subject to the inspection of the 
duly authorized representative of the 
War Production Board. 

(4) Appeals. Any appeal from the 
provisions of this order shall be made 
by filing a letter in triplicate, refer- 
ring to the particular provision ap- 
pealed from, stating fully the grounds 
of the appeal. 

(5) Communications to the War 
Production Board. All reports re- 
quired to be filed hereunder and all 
communications concerning this order 
shall, unless otherwise directed, be 
addressed to: 

“War Production Board 
Printing and Publishing Division 
Washington, D. C. Ref.: L-244” 

(e) Violations. Any person who 
wilfully violates any provision of this 
order, or who, in connection with this 
order, wilfully conceals a material 
fact or furnishes false information to 
any department or agency of the 
United States is guilty of a crime, and 
upon conviction may be punished by 
fine or imprisonment. In addition, 
any such person may be prohibited 
from making or obtaining further de- 
liveries of, or from processing or 
using, material under priority control 
and may be deprived of priorities 
assistance. 


“Base period” means the year 


Ernest KANZLER, 
Director General for Operations. 


sa 

CARRIED WHITE PAPER 

As a unique public service, the New 
York Times Jan. 6 published with its 
regular editions the full text of Sec- 
retary Cordell Hull’s report on the 
foreign policies of the U. S. in the last 
decade, entitled Peace and War. The 
document, referred to as the White 
Paper, appeared on Pages 1A to 10A, 
comprising the first 10 pages of the 
second section. 
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Journal Appoints 
Maier Publisher 
In Milwaukee 


Abert Journal's Business 
Manager in Changes . 
After Bowyer’s Death 


MitwavkKEE, Jan. 6—Appointment of 
Irwin Maier as publisher and Donald 
B. Abert as business manager of the 
Journal Co. was 
announced today 
by Harry J. 
G.ant, chairman 
of the board. 

Maier succeeds 
the late Leonard 
L. Bowyer, vice- 


president and 
publisher, who 
died Dec. 19. 


Abert, who had 
been _ assistant 
business man - 


ager, succeeds Irwin Maier 
Maier as_ busi- 
ness manager of the newspaper. 


Maier, a graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin, was advertising manager 
of the Madison Capital Times when 
he went to the Journal June 20, 1924, 
as an advertising salesman at the age 
of 25. He was made local display ad- 
vertising manager in October, 1926, 
and advertising manager Jan. 1, 1930. 

Maier was appointed Dec. 11, 1937, 
to the newly created executive posi- 
tion of sales manager, in which he as- 
sumed direction of advertising, circu- 
lation and promotion. He was ap- 
pointed business manager Sept. 17, 
1939, while retaining the duties of sales 
manager. 

Abert joined the Journal July 5, 
1928, directly after his graduation from 
the University of Wisconsin at the age 
of 21. He was employed in the pro- 
motion department until Nov. 1, 1936, 
when he was made assistant to the 
manager of the Journal radio station, 
WTMJ. He became manager of 
WTMJ Nov. 5, 1937. 

Abert moved into the administrative 
department of the Journal Oct. 7, 
1938, when he was promoted to the 
newly created position of secretary to 
departmental management commit- 
tees of the Journal, a position which 
he will continue to fill. He had been 
assistant business manager since Sep- 
tember, 1940. 

Maier and Abert are directors of 
the Journal Co., having served on the 
board since June, 1942. 


Entertains 10,000 


: ~ 
Service Men, Guests 

One of the biggest parties ever 
staged for service men in the mid- 
west was held Christmas day under 
the sponsorship of the Kansas City 
Star, with the assistance of organiza- 
tions active in the entertainment of 
soldiers and sailors. 

After an afternoon program which 
included the singing of carols and a 
brief message by Bishop Robert Nel- 
son Spencer, 10,000 persons danced at 
the Municipal Auditorium to the 
music of Henry Busse’s orchestra. 
Soft drinks were “on the house,” and 
a uniform was the only admittance 
fee. Dancing partners were available 
for those men who were unable to 
“bring their own,” Soldiers, sailors, 
marines, officers and enlisted men, 
WAACs and WAVES, crowded the 
dance floor. 

After the religious part of the after- 
noon, entertainment features from two 
theaters were presented. Bernie 
Cummins’s orchestra played and a 





Billy Rose Diamond Horseshoe vaude- 
ville unit performed. 

The party, with its motto: “There 
shall not be a lonely service man or 
woman in Kansas City on Christmas,” 
replaced the Star’s customary Hun- 
dred Neddiest Families charity cam- 
paign as a Christmas event. The 
only civilians present were the chap- 
erones, which included most the ex- 
ecutives of the Star and their wives. 


Cole to Seek 
Congressional 
Probe of AP Suit 


WasHInGcTON, Dec. 5—Declaring he 
is convinced the Department of Justice 
is violating the expressed intent of 
Congress by proceeding with its anti- 
trust action against Associated Press, 
Rep. W. Sterling Cole of New York, 
said today he will ask for congres- 
sional investigation. 

The Congressman’s announcement, 
coming on the eve of the call to order 
of the 78th Session, might well prove 
the turning point in the case, some 
lawyers believe. However, if it is to 
be an effective move it must be 
launched without delay and win 
House approval, for the suit is on the 
calendar for prospective February 
hearing. 

President's Act 

An Act approved by both branches 
of Congress, titled Public 740, and 
signed by President Roosevelt Oct. 
10, 1942, provided for suspension of 
the statute of limitations in antitrust 
actions until June 30, 1945. The pur- 
pose inherent in this law, Cole has 
insisted in previous correspondence 
with the Department of Justice, is to 
insure that the government’s position 
will not be impaired by refraining 
from prosecuting such suits, because 
the statute of limitations could not be 
pleaded as a defense. 

Attorney General Francis Biddle 
does not agree with Rep. Cole on the 
point. He has maintained that there 
is nothing in the law which author- 
izes him to delay the AP suit at this 
time. 

However, the Attorney General an- 
nounced today that pursuant to the 
procedure outlined in an exchange of 
letters between the President, the 
Secretaries of War and Navy, and 
himself, dated March 20, 1942, under 
which antitrust proceedings may be 
suspended, he has agreed that another 
group of indictments under that stat- 
ute be postponed. 

The complaints covered in today’s 
announcement concern “abusive and 
coercive practices in the private fixing 
of rates by motor and rail carriers.” 
They have been prepared for presen- 
tation im Chicago. There is one point 
of difference in the Chicago situation 
and in the AP action, in that com- 
plaints already have been filed in 
the newspaper case. 

Rep. Cole maintains, however, that 
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in either instance the declared intent 
of Congress would be violated. The 
basic purpose of Public 740, he re- 
minds, is to avoid litigation which 
might impede the war effort, when 
that avoidance cannot affect the gov- 
ernment’s right to proceed at another 
time. 

The opposition voiced by the War 
Department rests on two grounds: 
(1) That the indictments are an at- 
tack on the established methods of 
rate-making. (2) That the proceed- 
ings “would seriously interfere with 
the prosecution of the war.” 

The New York Congressman said 
today he was not prepared to go so 
far as to claim that the Department 
of Justice has completely reversed the 
position it took in denying his sug- 
gestion that the AP case be post- 
poned; but, he said, Mr. Biddle’s posi- 
tion in the Chicago litigation proves 
that he is now inclined to act within 
the declared intent of Congress. 


Tabor Named MLE. of 
Topeka Capital 


Milton Tabor, chief editorial writer 
for the Topeka (Kan.) Daily Capital 
since 1935, is the new managing editor 
of the Capital. 
He succeeds the 
late Charles H. 
Sessions, who 
died Christmas 
Day. Tabor will 
also be a trustee 
of the Capper 
Publications, Inc. 
to succeed Mr. 
Sessions, and he 
will continue to 
write the Capital 
editorials. 

James M. Ran- 
kin, director of 
-circulation for the Capper Publica- 
tions, has been elected director by the 
other members of the Board, to suc- 
ceed Mr. Sessions. Rankin also has 
been elected director and member of 
the executive committee of the Topeka 
Newspaper Publishing Company, Inc., 
succeeding Mr. Sessions. 

Announcement of the new positions 
was made by Henry S. Blake, general 
manager of the Capper Publications, 
Inc., following a meeting of the board. 

Tabor, a native of Kentucky, came 
to the Capital in 1916 shortly after 
attendance at Nebraska Wesleyan, 
Lincoln, Neb. With the exception of 
three years with the Merchants Divi- 
sion of the Topeka Chamber of Com- 
merce, and in other newspaper work 
in the early 1920’s he has been with 
the Capital ever since. Before going 
to the editorial chair nearly seven 
years ago, Tabor had covered every 
run and desk in the Capital local room 
including seven sessions of the Kan- 
sas Legislature. 

Rankin is a native of Tennessee and 
has worked up from almost the bot- 
tom to the top of the circulation de- 
partment in the Capper organization. 
He recently received a 20-year service 
pin from the corporation. 





Milton Tabor 





TRIAL OF AP SUIT EXPECTED IN FEBRUARY 


TRIAL of the government’s anti-trust suit against the Associated Press is un- 


likely this month, because it is on 


the reserve calendar of the U. S. Dis- 


trict Court for Southern New York, but it may be tried in the February term, 


Eprror & PusiisHer learned this week. 


John Henry Lewin, special assistant 


to Attorney General Biddle, told Eprror & PustisHer in Washington Jan. 6: 
“We don’t visualize trial of the AP suit in January, but the government will 
be prepared to go ahead with a showdown in February. We haven’t been 
advised whether AP will be ready in February, but we presume so. In any 
event plans are proceeding, looking to a February trial and that seems to fit 


best into the court docket situation. 


We could, I suppose, go on in January, 


but we don’t expect to be called ypon to do so, and our present planning is 
predicated upon the expectation that trial will take place next month.” 
Counsel for the AP said it “suspects the trial will be some time in February,” 
but added that this “depends very much on the government.” In December 
both government and AP counsel signed a stipulation to put the case over to 


Jan. 15. 


N. Y. Newspapers|C 
Benefit From New C 


Loew Ad Policy 


A large slice of the $250,000 budgelis 
which Loew’s, Inc., leading New Yo 
motion picture house chain, has bee 
spending on outdoor promotion in th 
metropolitan area annually, will } 
diverted to newspaper display spacless 
during 1943, Eprror & PUBLIsH 
learned this week, and outdoor ad 
vertising, an ad standby of the com 
pany for more than three decades, j 
virtually eliminated from the new 
budget. 

This new Loew advertising policy j 
a definite step and not an experiment 
according to Oscar A. Doob, Loew ai 
vertising director. 

Small Ad -Value in Posters 

He notes that the firm’s action is j 
keeping with an advertising tren 
that has been gaining momentum j 
New York in recent years—a swit¢ 
from outdoor (bill posters) to lar 
display space in local newspapers, 

Billboard advertising, he says, h 
outlived its usefulness for Loew’s, an 
he points out that dimouts and othe 
wartime restrictions have further ¢ 
tracted from its value. 

Further proof that Loew’s has takesig, 
the final step to break away from outHo; 
door is the fact that it has sold mo 
than 1,000 of its billboards to 
Criterion Advertising Company ani 
has dismissed its billposters. 

This latest move marks the comple 
tion of a gradual change in ad policy 
by Loew’s in the last few years, dur 
ing which time approximately $400, 
a year, previously spent for Loew! 
Weekly, has been appropriated fa 
ad space in the New York dailies. 

When Loew’s abandoned its weekly 
a program-pamphlet with a hvu 
mailing list, several years ago, th 
money spent for that was switche 
to newspapers, 100,000-line contrac 
being made with most of the eigh 
major dailies. 

Newspaper Space Increased 

Mr. Doob, a former newspape 
on the Cincinnati Times-Star and Ci 
cinnati Enquirer, pioneered the use‘ 
newspaper display space for neighbor 
hood theatres in New York. 

In New York City, for a combine } 
tion of reasons, it has been tradition 
for neighborhood movie houses to u 
outdoor advertising as their chief pr 
motional effort. 

With a shift in the Loew poli¢ 
other theatres in New York area ha 
been making revisions of their 
setups. The RKO circuit, seco 
largest in the city, began to trim } 
outdoor advertising and has nd 
abandoned this form of promotion e& 
tirely, with substantial increases ¥ , 
its newspaper budgets. 

It is estimated that the change! 
RKO policy will divert somewhet 
around $175,000 annually to papet 

The Skouras circuit uses group d 
rectory newspaper advertising on 
smaller scale and continues to use ov 
door. 

The attempt of the neighborhos 
theatres to revise their advertisi 
policies has. resulted in a_ unig 
“labor situation.” The opposition 
the Billposters and Distributors Unio 
AFL, to any change in the se 
which might deprive their membeé 
of work, caused Loew’s to aband 
its shift in policy several times in 
cent years, 

Last week, as a result of Loe 
final abandonment of outdoor b 
posting, the union filed charges wi 
the NLRB. The union insists that 
theatre must employ billposters. 
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sCirculation Gains Reduced Cost 
“Of Ads in Dailies, Study Shows 





















DILY INCREASING newspaper 
circulation has brought an impres- 
ive reduction in the unit cost of ad- 
ising in all the daily newspapers 
in the United States and Canada to 
than it was before the World War 
it I began in 1939, according to a new 
adcost study issued this week by the 
saBureau of Advertising, ANPA. 
The study, “All This and Economy, 
00,” is subtitled “A Guide to News- 
D one Advertising Costs.” It presents 
al cost figures for campaigns of 
000, 10,000 and 20,000-line campaigns 
in all the weekday newspapers in 
ach of the 48 states and the District 
of Columbia, and in each of the nine 
anadian provinces. 
Impressive Reduction 

Besides presenting the cost of each 
campaign in all U. S. and Canadian 
dailies, the study breaks down its cost 
d coverage of all dailies in each of 
he nine major geographic divisions of 
e U. S. and in cities and towns 
wof five population groups, starting at 
000 and over. 
Total cost of a 5,000-line campaign— 
“figuring out to eight quarter-page, 
t#four half-page or two full-page ads— 
Min all 1,883 daily newspapers in the 
. S. and Canada is computed at “the 


Yo 


~» 


relatively moderate sum” of $672,467 
by the Bureau. 

“For this sum you’d get, mind you, 
a total circulation of 45,227,274,” the 
study says. “You’d reach virtually all 
the people in the 1,469 cities and towns 
where dailies are published . . . all 
told, practically every literate family 
in the two countries. 

“That campaign today would cost 
you $2.97 per line per million circu- 
lation. 

“Three years ago, before the war, it 
would have cost you $3.15 per line per 
million. This impressive reduction in 
unit cost is due to the fact that while 
newspaper circulation has steadily in- 
creased, rates have gone up only frac- 
| iis many newspapers not at 
all.” 

During the past three years, it points 
out, newspaper circulation in the U. S. 
and Canada has increased nearly 
3,250,000 copies a day. The two- 
country total of nearly 45 and one- 
quarter million is almost one and a 
quarter copies every weekday for 
every family. 

Emphasizing the more thorough 
reading of everything in the paper, 
including the ads, because of the war, 
the study says “you’ve got something 
colossal in the way of coverage” when 
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IN DAILY (WEEKDAY) NEWSPAPERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA—BY ZONES, STATES AND PROVINCES 





nple 
TABLE | 
Locali- No. of 
ties Led Net Paid 
With (Wi Circulation Cost of Cost of Cost of 
Total Daily day) (Mar. 31, 5,000 10,000 20,000 
Families Papers 1942) Lines Lines Lines 
istanenclat 34,854,53 1,405 1,788 42,820,217 $639,177 $1,273,054 $2,536,803 
2,201,421 91 121 (3,581,746 50,111 98,700 196,986 
deenes 218,968 7 10 191,581 3,250 6,400 12,800 
132,936 8 9 84,182 2,125 3,700 7,200 
92,435 9 10 73,222 000 3,950 7,900 
1,120,694 4l 56 2,458,747 30,000 59,450 118,800 
pans 6 8 235,406 3,561 7,100 14,086 
20 28 538,608 9,175 18,100 6,200 
197 263 ~=—- 11,589, 138,179 275,382 547,762 
66 99 7,162,017 73,639 146,578 290,556 
25 31 890,716 14,450 28,800 7,600 
106 133 3,536,754 50,090 004 199,606 
322 384 «© 9,796,619 135,692 286 378 
88 105 2,644,526 38,250 76,300 152,100, 
73 95 1,287,874 23,370 664 93,028 
75 90 3,282,948 37,190 73,608 146,972 
49 54 1,786,846 23,300 46,550 93,000 
37 40 794,425 13,582 27,164 54,278 
199 238 3,030 71,652 142,656 
28 32 776,267 12,750 25,350 50,054 
40 44 793,389 14,650 29,175 58,350 
41 55 1,635,254 18,474 36,598 72,696 
9 12 105,011 2,900 5,800 11,600 
14 16 9,86 3,607 7,192 14,356 
17 23 356,76 7,097 14,193 28,286 
50 56 506, 12,174 24,348 48,696 
141 196 4,244,269 65,125 130,150 259,950 
1 2 63,992 800 1,600 3,200 
7 12 587,960 6,000 2,000 24,000 
1 4 636,456 5,750 11,500 23,000 
22 29 543,012 8,850 17,650 35,150 
21 31 372,471 6,975 13,950 27,900 
31 40 £99,594 11,625 23,250 46,500 
ll 16 253,006 4,450 8,850 17,700 
20 25 546,224 8,750 17,500 34,900 
27 37 641,464 11,925 23,850 47,600 
73 94 =: 1,768,330 28,947 57,742 115,043 
22 29 432,150 6,879 13,707 27,214 
19 26 702,341 10,636 21,171 42,242 
16 20 462,820 6,982 13,964 27,927 
16 19 171,019 4,450 8,900 17,660 
172 216 = =—- 2,930,623 58,924 117,546 3,662 
28 35 266,824 6,814 13,578 26,622 
11 16 444,592 6,725 13,300 26,600 
47 54 539,405 13,722 27,443 54,130 
87 113 1,699,989 32,163 64,225 128,310 
84 108 196 26,161 §2,321 104,142 
11 17 122,840 3, 7,100 14,200 
12 15 107,269 3,418 6,836 13,472 
7 9 49,385 2,025 4,050 8,100 
23 28 319,751 7,275 14,550 29,100 
13 15 90,903 3,425 6,850 13,500 
7 10 109,082 2,604 5,207 10.414 
4 6 156,316 2,450 4,900 9,800 
7 8 38,650 144 2,828 5,556 
126 168 3,621,917 4,386 128,271 255,842 
; 19 26 668,524 11,629 22,857 45,714 
OE eS j 18 21 403,356 7,050 14,100 28,200 
ree . 89 121 =—-2,550,037 45,707 91,314 181,928 
ir akeanecs«s ,000 64 95 2,407,057 $33,290 $65,882 $131,364 
Prince Edward Is 22,000 1 2 11,561 3 600 1,200 
Nova Scotia....... 133,000 6 9 132,738 2,263 4,525 9,050 
i 98,000 3 5 60,124 1,127 2,157 4314 
“ERROR res 669,000 4 15 589,242 8,000 15,600 30,800 
955,000 31 38 1,052,587 12,300 24,400 48,800 
svenree 164,000 4 5 123,159 1,750 3,500 7,000 
ehidenen’ 202,000 4 4 82,384 1,350 1,700 9,400 
196,000 4 6 108,031 2,150 4,300 8,600 
° i 221,000 7 ll 247,231 4,050 8,100 16,200 
Total: U.S, and Canada. 37,514,532 1,469 1,883 45,227,274 $672,467 $1,338,936 $2,668,167. 
The totals for this Zone do not equal the sum of the States, because Texarkana, on State 





border, is included in both Arkansas and Tex 





as. 





present circulation and intense read- 
ing of newspapers are added to- 
gether. 

Another of “all these things” stressed 
with the economy given by news- 
paper advertising was its “unmatched 
flexibility,” the Bureau adds. “News- 
papers go into action for an advertiser, 
if necessary, within a few hours from 
the time a message is prepared.” 

Addressing those who don’t want to 
cover the whole continent but are 
picking their markets with greater 
care than ever, concentrating on the 
ones that offer the best opportunities, 
the study continues: 

“Write Your Own Ticket” 


“Now you're talking right down the 
newspaper alley. Because with news- 
papers you can practically write your 
own ticket. You can pick your des- 
tination and move right into it. You 
can take into account all the new war- 
born differences between market and 
market, state and state, region and 
region, and all the older variations, 
too. 

“In that way, you can plant your 
advertising dollars in the most fertile 
soil, where they can bring you the 
richest returns. And you save the 
dollars that can’t produce.” 

Giving New England as an example, 
the Bureau says the same 5,000-line 
campaign can be put in all of New 
England’s 121 daily newspapers, with 
a circulation of 3,581,746, for only 
$50,111. The 384 dailies in the five 
populous East North Central states, 
with 9,796,619 circulation, could be 
used likewise for only $135,692. A 
“modest” $33,290 could use ail of 
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Canada’s 95 dailies, 
circulation. 

“Or maybe you want to train all 
your guns on the cities of 100,000 and 
over,” it continues. “O.K.; in that case 
your 5,000 lines in the 248 dailies in all 
of these cities in the U. S. and Canada 
will give you the whopping circulation 
of 30,929,186 for only $298,650. If you 
want to penetrate farther down, to the 
25,000 bracket, you can do it in all the 
cities and towns of 25,000 and over 
for only $450,778. Total circulation: 
39,170,787.” 

Other population group costs and 
circulation shown in the second of 
the study’s two tables are: over 5,000, 
over 10,000, over 50,000. 

Shows Relatively Small Cost 

“Of course, as a practical matter, 
newspaper advertising is a lot more 
economical than even these figures 
indicate,” the foreword to the tables 
concludes. “For you don’t necessarily 
have to use all the papers in the coun- 
try, or in any region, or in any group 
of markets. to do a job. For every 
campaign, in every territory, you’re 
free to choose the papers that fit your 
task and your budget. 

“But the figures on these and the 
following pages will, we think, em- 
phasize the economy of any selection 
you may make, by showing you how 
relatively small the cost would be if 
you used all the newspapers in a 
state, a region, or in the whole of 
the U. S. and Canada combined. 


“No matter what the dimensions of 
your wartime sales territory, no mat- 
ter how the war has altered your 
marketing map and your selling »rob- 
lem, newspaper advertising offers you 
today, in addition to maximum cover- 
age and maximum _productiveness, 
economy. And at a time when true 
economy is more vital than ever be- 
fore in our business history.” 

The tables presented in the study 
are reproduced on this page. 


with 2,407,057 





IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA-—BY CITY-SIZE GROUPS 











TABLE it 
Local- No. of 
ities Daily Net Paid 
With (Week- Circulation Cost of Cost of Cost of 
Population Groups Total Daily day) (Mar. 31, 5,000 10,000 20,000 
(Cities and Towns) Families Papers Papers 1942) Lines Lines Lines 
The United States . 34,854,532 1,405 1,788 42,820,217 $639,177 $1,273,054 $2,536,803 

Localities of 5,000 Popula- 

tion & Over.... 19,194,373 1,253 1,629 42,449,608 617,949 1,230,710 2,452,715 

10,000 & Over..... 17,361,460 825 1, 175 40, 767,689 544,362 1,084,104 2,162,077 

25,000 & Over 14,644,878 356 617 f 23,703 843,786 1,684,057 

50,000 & Over 12,618,426 187 386 351,000 699,050 1,395,000 

100,000 & Over.. ) 92 22129, 280,900 559,100 1,115,100 
Canada. . , 64 95 2.407, 087 $33,290 $65,882 $131,364 

Localities of 5,000 Popu- 

lation & Over 63 94 2,404,877 33,139 65,582 130,764 

10,000 & Over... 52 82 2,365,209 31,500 62,450 124,500 

25,000 & Over 28 56-2, 188,243 27,075 53,600 106,800 

50,000 & Over 14 40 1,966,755 22,800 45,200 90,000 
100,000 & Over i § 1,645,927 17,75 35,100 69,800 
The United States & Canada. 37, 514,532 1,469 1 883 45,227, 274 $672,467 $1,338,936 $2,668,167 

Localities of 5,000 Popu- 

lation & Over. . 20,336,373 1,316 1,723 44,854,485 651,088 1,296,292 2,583,479 

10,000 & Over.. 18,382,460 877 1.257 43,132,898 575,862 1,146,554 2,286,577 

25,000 & Over 15,496,878 384 673 39,170,787 450,778 897,386 1,790,857 

50,000 & Over 13,342,426 201 42 35,575,693 373,800 744,250 1,485,000 
100,000 & Over 11,198,845 100 248) 30,020,186 208,650 594,200 1,184,900 

FaMitires—In Table 1, the number of familie= in each st..te was taken from the United States 
Census of 1940. In the case of the Canadian provinces, the number of families was estimated 
by applying the number of persons per family in each province as shown in the Canadian 
Census of 1931 to the population figures show: the (¢ lian Census of 1941 for the various 
provinces. 

In Table II, the number of families in eaci ze gre in the United States was taken 
from the United States Census of 1940. Th cf families in each city-size group in 
Canada was computed by applying the _ percent f the total population shown for the grou; 
in the Census of 1941 to the estimated total mulies. 


Family estimates in both tables inciude al 
size groups named . .. and not just the 
published. 

NeEwspParers AND Locatities——In 
of localities in which they are pr iblished 
Rate & Data Service The figures for 
language daily (weekday) newspapers 
French-language dailies in Canada. 

In grouping (in Table I1) cities a id tow1 
f localities in which they are publishe the 1 
U nited States Census of 1940 and the "€ u 

A few newspapers, according to Standar: 
more localities. For example, one paper, 
wanda and North Tonawanda, N. Y. In 
tables, as being published in one locality 
into which the largest of these lecalitien falls 


bot 


new 


In th 


In cases where advertising in two or more 
tion, each paper is counted as a separate unit 

Circutations—Circulation figures are for 
March 31, 1942, as reported in ABC state 
are taken from Standard Rate & Data Service 
number of newspapers, figures for the peri ad enc 
these cases, the latest available figures are use 

Costs—The figures on advertising costs 
rates for the schedules mentioned lis 


Data Service. 








and, 


itorial divisions or city- 


the tert 
n which daily newspapers are 








s ‘ f newspapers and the number 
ompile m the July, 1942, issue of Standard 
spapers embrace the total number of English- 
e continental United States, and English- and 

size of population, and newspapers by size 
lation figures used are those reported in the 

lian Census of 1941. 

” Rate & Data Service, are published for two or 

he Evening News, is published for both Tona 
: cases. the newsp per is considered, in both 
in Table II, it is placed in the city-size group 
newspapers n be purchased only in combina 
in both Table I and 7 able . 
the three-month or six-month period ending 
nents and publishers’ sworn statement T! 
for J and August, 1942. For a 
ling March 31, 1942 are not available. I: 
are mputed from national advertising line 
\ 1942, edition of Standard Rate & 
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Weeklies Give Headache 
To $500,000 Customer 


Advertiser, Shocked by Internecine Strife Over 
Placing of New Account, Urges One 
Representative for Rural Publishers 


By WALTER E. SCHNEIDER 


AN ADVERTISER who handed a half 

million dollars worth of business to 
newspapers “over the transom” dur- 
ing the closing 
months of 1942 
admitted to 
Eprror & Pus- 
LIsHER this week 
that he was 
‘Samazed, 
shocked and dis- 
appointed”’ by 
the conduct of 
publishers of 
weekly newspa- 
pers while the 
campaign was 
being scheduled. 

The advertiser, 
the Conference of Alcoholic Beverage 
Industries, Inc., “got into the middle 
of the damndest three-ring circus of 
telephone calls, telegrams and indig- 
nant letters” from weekly publishers, 
according to Glenn Griswold, its pub- 
lic relations director, although it took 
no sides in the controversy and 
wanted no part of it. 

The moral—pointed out by Mr. 
Griswold after Eprror & PUBLISHER 
learned the facts of the internecine 
strife among weeklies over the 
method of placing the business of a 
new newspaper client—is that the 
weeklies should get together and use 
one representative so that a national 
advertiser can place advertising with 
them without getting a chronic head- 
ache. 





Glenn Griswold 


No Trouble with Dailies 


Mr. Griswold is now placing ads in 
2,007 weeklies and 402 dailies in 26 
states through Swertfager & Hixon, 
New York, the Conference’s agency. 
He was emphatic in saying that “there 
was no trouble at all with the dailies.” 

Mr. Griswold, formerly publisher 
of Business Week, was engaged last 
February by the Conference to pre- 
pare a public relations program to 
counteract resurgent dry activity. The 
Conference is composed of nine asso- 
ciations of the alcoholic beverage in- 
dustry, except for the brewers. Repre- 
sented in it are the distillers, import- 
ers, package stores, taverns, distrib- 
utors, hotels, rectifiers, wine growers 
and makers. 

“Long before the three months al- 
lotted for study and the drafting of a 
plan I was convinced the best adver- 
tising job could be done in the week- 
lies and small town dailies,” Mr. Gris- 
wold said. He explained that nearly 
all the impetus for the dry movement 
originated in small town areas where 
the “professional agitator does most 
of his work” and has been able to 
influence “several million perfectly 
sincere people.” Another reason for 
concentrating on small towns is that 
the younger generation there and 
farm people “never saw prohibition 
in action” and the facts of speakeasies, 
rum running, highjacking and gin 
orgies of the prohibition era are “just 
so many fairy tales” to them, accord- 
ing to Mr. Griswold. 


“The Old Judge” was selected as 
“a creditable character” of the type 
to whom these rural folk would listen 
as he expounded the basic facts con- 
cerning the alcoholic beverage indus- 
try, its problems, its contribution to 
the war effort and its importance in 
the economic structure of the coun- 
try. Then it began to be noised about 
newspaper circles that a campaign was 
being prepared. 

The Headache Starts 

“Representatives started to flock 
around, of course,” said Mr. Griswold. 
“Then the American Press Association 
got on the job and built lists and 
made calls. It was friendly and co- 
operative about the whole business. 

“All this was printed in the trade 
press and the state and regional pub- 
lishers associations then got busy. 
They came in, wrote letters to us and 
said that if I cleared the campaign 
through the APA they would have to 
pay a commission. 

“Now the whole campaign was our 
idea. We laid it out and had the 
money to spend. Nobody developed 
the business. But it started such a 
barrage of letters and telegrams! 

“We had two or three meetings to 
try to decide what to do. It seemed 
to us that the great majority of pub- 
lishers themselves preferred to handle 
the campaign through the state pub- 
lishers’ associations. Then we made 
a deal with the National Editorial As- 
sociation, which set up for the first 
time an organization to handle the 
campaign. This was done through 
their state organizations, and where 
no state organization was equipped to 
handle it, NEA would handle the 
thing direct. 

In Middle of a Row 

“In the case of dailies, NEA turned 
the ads over to any representative the 
paper wanted. But in the case of the 
weeklies, we were in the middle of a 
row between the NEA and APA. We 
let the NEA handle the weeklies 
through their own organizations or in 
the case of some states to handle the 
business direct. Any newspapers, 
daily or weekly, which preferred to do 
so could get the business direct from 
Swertfager & Hixon. 

“At this point, they really went to 
work. One state publishers’ associa- 
tion circularized printed postal cards 
which the publisher was to sign, re- 
signing from the APA to handle the 
business through the publishers’ as- 
sociation and NEA. NEA didn’t do 
this. The APA lost a lot of contracts 
in that state. 

“Then started more letters from 
editors and publishers of weeklies, 
scolding and abusing us. There were 
about 40 or 50 such letters from both 
sides. We almost went crazy. 

“Neither I nor the industry I repre- 
sent has any interest whatever in all 
this internal controversy in the week- 
ly field, nor have we any interest in 
supporting either side. We had a job 
to do and wanted to get it out.” 

Mr. Griswold himself was a country 
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RAILROAD SERIES 
This is the most talked-about advertisement 
to appear in print in recent months. Titled 
"The Kid in Upper 4," it was placed by 
the New Haven Railroad and first ap- 
peared in the special Forum Section of the 
New York Herald Tribune of Nov. 22. Two 
top government officials have commended 
it. Joseph B. Eastman, ODT Chief, has 
stated that it well could be utilized by 
U. S. railroads in lieu of any apology they 
may want to make to their passengers be- 
cause of war transportation demands on 
their lines. The ad has been reprinted in 
national magazines. 





publisher and did business “with the 
APA or its predecessor” during that 
period. “I have always had friendly 
relationships with it and had only ad- 
miration for what it tried to do for 
the weekly press,” he said. Then he 
added: 


Single Representative Needed 

“The thing to do is to hope that the 
weekly publishers get together and 
make up their minds whether they 
want the APA or the publishers’ as- 
sociations to represent them—and 
whichever one they choose, all week- 
lies should become affiliated with it 
and have one sales and service agency 
to represent them. Service isn’t 
enough. Somebody has to do a con- 
stant selling job.” 

Regarding the absence of similar 
trouble with the dailies, Mr. Griswold 
said the reason obviously is that they 
are accustomed to handling national 
business and dealing with representa- 
tives. The dailies, he added, realize 
that no matter what agency is handling 
it they must pay the sales cost for 
getting the business. 

“Some of the weeklies,” continued 
Mr. Griswold, “said they wielded a 
lot of influence and intimated that if 
they couldn’t do business with us 
they could start a prohibition move- 
ment. Some abused the producers be- 
cause, it was claimed, the weeklies 
did a lot to bring about repeal and 
the weeklies haven’t had much busi- 
ness from the producers since. Still 
others made references to political 
influence.” 

The first test campaign went into 
seven southern states in November on 
the heels of the defeat of Senator 
Josh Lee’s wartime prohibition rider. 
Scheduled for six months, it amounts 
to $100,000 worth of business for 425 
newspapers, the bulk of them week- 
lies. Nineteen states were added late 
in December, with 1934 dailies and 
weeklies sharing the second schedule 
totaling $400,000 in advertising. 


(Continued on page 18) 


Plan to Use 
Paid Ads for 
War Relief Drive 


Campaign in Los Angeles 
Raise Million Dollars With 
Newspaper Aid 


The United Nations War Relief ca 
paign opening this month in 
Angeles will use paid newspaper 
vertising as the backbone of its d 
to raise $1,000,000 through Southemmg 
California, according to Robert | 
Smith, general manager of the 
Angeles Daily News and_ gene 
chairman of the campaign. The dedi 
sion to rely heavily upon paid ne 
paper advertising was based on f 
success of last year’s United Chi 
Relief drive, also captained by Sm 
in which $720,000 was raised 
which was promoted largely throug 
newspaper advertising columns. 

A series of four full-page advertise 
ments is planned which will be 
in all Los Angeles metropolitan daili 
Budget limitations do not permit plas 
ing of this advertising in communif 
newspapers throughout the Souther 
California area but a plan has bee 
worked out whereby 75 other new 
papers have the opportunity to 
the campaign with profit. 
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Proofs to Other Papers 

These newspapers will receive proc 
of the advertisements and will | 
urged to act as headquarters for th 
drive in their own communities, 
taining 20% of receipts until they ha 
accumulated a sum equal to thé 
lowest retail rates for the advertisin 

Publicity highlights of the drive 
include a Hollywood preview of No 
Coward’s new picture, “In Which ¥ 





P 
Serve,” all proceeds from which wi In ba 
be donated to the campaign; an Inte firs 
national Ball; and a Washington, sen 


Birthday pageant at the Los Ang 
Memorial Coliseum which, it is hop 
will be graced by such United Natie 
personalities as Mme. Chiang 
Shek, Queen Wilhelmina, Mackent 
King, Eddie Rickenbacker and We 
dell Willkie. 

Among those assisting Smith on ¢ 
campaign committee are: Charles 
Arnn, advertising director, Dal 
News; Dr. Frank E. Barham, p 
lisher, Herald and Express; 
chester Boddy, publisher, Daily Ne 
Richard A. Carrington, publish 
Examiner; Norman Chandler, p 
ident and general manager, Ti 
John Long, manager, California New 
paper Publishers Assn.; Judge Harl@l, 
G. Palmer, president and general 
ager, Hollywood Citizen-News; 
Clark F. Waite, president, Sou 
California Association Newspapers. 

Dan B. Miner, Los Angeles ad 
tising agency executive, voluntee 
the services of his organization in 
preparation of the advertising. 
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AD FUNDS GO TO WAR 

A half-page color advertisement 
the Ashland (Ky.) Daily Independ 
Dec. 27 by the Ashland Dry Goods @® 
announced that virtually its entire am, 
vertising appropriation for 1943 
be devoted to the war effort, and 


ved 
ite file 
Cor 
the claim that it was the first U. Mean: 
dier 


department store to make such an 





nouncement. The ad appeared SPC 
red, white and blue border under @pnts 1 
American flag in color. It was prinijeater 
on the Independent’s new Dupittle t 


Unitubular press. 





OR JANUARY 9Q, 


1943 


CARTOONISTS ATTACK HOARDERS AND COMPLAINERS ON THE HOME FRONT 





THE BETTER ‘OLE 
UP TO DATE 


GET READY, GET SET— 


THEY RATION TOO— 


WITHOUT COMPLAINT 











—Roy B. Justus in Siour City Journal. 
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—William Summers in Buffalo Evening News. 
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—Daniel Bishop in St. Lowis Star-Times. 





- Igiers Circuit Starts; 
Writers on Air Raids 


By WALTER E. SCHNEIDER 


fE SHARP PICKUP in news copy 
wordage from the North African 
ar theater promised by Elmer Davis 
WE. & P., Dec, 19, page 7) materialized 
Man. 6 when the first transmissions 
om a new radio station in Algiers 
ached Washington, but in New York 
service editors told Eprror & 
UBLISHER the following day that they 
id not regard this step as a cure- 
M of past difficulties. 


Press, OWI! Share Channel 
In Washington, the OWI chief said 


wie first day’s file from correspondents 


f press associations and newspapers 
xeeeded 3,000 words and will soon 
, 10,000 words daily. Construction 
new facilities at Algiers made the 
mprovement possible, he said. 
"On Dec. 16 Davis assured the press 


“Mat one of the beneficial results that 
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ould follow the mission to Africa of 
first assistant, Milton S. Eisen- 
a@pwer, would be an improvement in 
ect news transmission, then limited 
about 800 words nightly. Davis 
o said a 40 kw. wireless transmitter 
ould furnish six channels, five for 
e Army Signal Corps and one for 
WI and the press. 
Press association editors, while they 
omed the Army’s initiative and 
ere hopeful that a_ transmission 
ed-up of news would result, said 
was too soon to determine any im- 
ovement. Correspondents are still 
ing via London at the same time 
put stories on the new Algiers- 
ashington direct circuit because, as 
puts it, “we don’t like the idea of 
pending entirely on the Army and 
WI.” In one check on transmission, 
story sent direct to Washington 
t ached New York two and a half 
urs ahead of a London routing; in 
other a dispatch sent via London 
rived three hours ahead of a dupli- 
te filed on the new circuit. 
Couriers, Writers Risk Lives 
Meanwhile, dispatches revealed that 
idier couriers in Tunisia and war 
spondents there and on other 
nts were risking their lives with 
neater frequency to get the news of 
tle to newspaper readers, 


On the Tunisian front escapes from 
death by aerial bombing and strafing 
are a daily occurrence to soldier 
couriers who collect eyewitness ac- 
counts from correspondents and dis- 
patch them by motor-bike, jeep or 
truck to a forward airdrome. Here 
they are picked up by an air courier 
and carried to Allied Headquarters 
and thence sent to Britain and Amer- 
ica by Army communications chan- 
nels, commercial cable or radio. Sev- 
eral days’ delay may result from the 
number of relays, it was explained. 

U. S. war correspondents have just 
gone through one of their “flyingest” 
periods, without casualties. More and 
more frequently they are participating 
in bombing raids. 

For the Christmas Eve raid on the 
Japanese occupying Wake Island, Olen 
W. Clements, Associated Press, rode 
in the bomber carrying Col. William 
A. Matheny, commander of the flight. 
Clements represented all press asso- 
ciations on this special assignment. His 
vivid story detailed the new type dive, 
developed for such attacks, during 
which he wondered when the ack-ack 
fire would start. 

Forgot Parachute 


Clements forgot to put on a para- 
chute. “I clutch feebly at a Mae West 
life-jacket,” he wrote. “I can’t swim 
a stroke. It’s too late to get a chute 
now. I hope we don’t get hit. The 
speed is terrific, the wind mad. I’m 
thinking about friends and relatives 
and wishing I was a little boy. Then 
I wouldn’t be here. Why did I ever 
get into this weird business! Wish I 
was a grocery clerk back in Texas, 
San Francisco, New York—anywhere 
but here.” 

Clements said he was the only man 
“wounded” in the raid. “I got my ear 
tangled up with a metal piece on the 
deck floor and have a tiny cut in front 
of the right ear lobe,” he explained. 

War correspondents with the U. S. 
forces on Guadalcanal — gleefully 
“bombed” the Japanese at Munda, 
New Georgia Island, with empty beer 
bottles dropped from the catwalk of 
the Flying Fortress Typhoon McGoon 


II on Dec. 19, a delayed dispatch dis- 
closed this week. 

“It was the correspondents’ revenge 
for sleepless nights they had endured 
during the Japanese shelling and 
bombing of American positions on 
Guadalcanal,” a U.P. dispatch said. 
Expressly forbidden, as non-combat- 
ants, to wield a weapon, one of them 
suggested “beer bottle bombing.” 

Two on Tunis Bombing Raid 

Wes Gallagher, AP, in Tunisia, on 
Jan. 2 was in a Flying Fortress which 
had holes knocked in it by anti-air- 
craft fire. One of the waist gunners 
was wounded. “The ground had never 
looked so good to me in my life as it 
does right now, for I have just re- 
turned from the second biggest bomb- 
ing raid of the war on Tunis,” wrote 
Gallagher. Nineteen enemy planes 
were shot down by the Fortresses in 
what Gallagher described as one of 
the hottest air battles of the North 
African war. “I really was discon- 
certed when a burst of machine-gun 
bullets came ripping in at me,” he 
said. 

Walter Logan, U.P., also participated 
in the Tunis raid. 

The next day Gallagher flew in a 
Flying Fortress “ambulance” taking 
those wounded in the raid to a base 
hospital. 

War correspondents participated in 
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AP war correspondent Olen W. Clements 

(at right) shown with some of bomber 

crew just before making Christmas Eve 

attack on Japs at Wake Island, Others 

are, |. to r.: Sgt. Thomas E. Tedford, Col. 

William A. Matheny, leader of flight, and 
Lt. Donald Manchester. 


another bombing raid, on Crete, Jan. 2. 
Among them were Edward Kennedy, 
AP; Farnsworth Fowle, INS, and L. G. 
Crawley, Reuters. ; 

John Jarrell, INS, escaped injury 
when an Army bomber cracked up in 
North Africa as it was about to take 
off for the Far East. Jarrell was de- 
layed several days, but is now en route 
to Chungking, where he will cover 
the headquarters of Lieut. General 
Joseph W. Stilwell. 

Chicago Times correspondents have 
been instructed to confine their dis- 
patches from the war fronts to stories 
concerning Chicagoans, thus leaving 
the press services to cover the major 
developments, it was announced this 
week by Russ Stewart, Times manag- 
ing editor. Only in such cases as 
where Times staff writers participate 
in front line action will they report 
eye-witness accounts, otherwise con- 
fining themselves to features on mid- 
westerners. 

First example of localized war cov- 
erage came this week with the release 
of a series of dispatches filed by Bruce 
Grant, former Times city editor, now 
in England to establish a London bu- 
reau for the Chicago tabloid. Grant 
recently sailed to England as the only 
newspaperman with a great convoy of 
American troops. Among his fellow 
passengers were nearly 200 Chicago- 
ans, hundreds of other middle west- 
erners. Grant has detailed the human, 
intimate story of that journey, includ- 
ing the names and addresses of Chi- 
cago boys headed for war. 

Grant related how he was “drafted” 
to edit the ship’s newspaper, upon 
meeting the colonel in charge. 

The San Francisco bureau of the 
United Press reports that Robert C. 
Miller, who landed with the Marines 
on Guadalcanal and later left the area 
for a rest, has now returned to Gua- 
daleanal and is on active duty. 


RANKIN ATTACKS PRESS 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 6—Pursuing a 
theme on which he closed the 77th 
Session, Rep. John E. Rankin of Mis- 
sissippi, made his opening speech of 
the 78th Congress today an attack on 
the press. The Congressional Record, 
he stated, is the only press that re- 
mains free of advertising control. He 
extended his attack to radio by urg- 
ing, but offering no legislation, that 
stations be required to give Congress- 
men time equal to that used by their 
“detractors.” 
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How Retailers May Start 
A Mail Order Business 


By FRANK E. FEHLMAN 

(Number 12 in a series 

THOSE of us who spent our boyhood 

days on a farm can recall this scene. 

Father sitting on one side of the 

kitchen table with an opened mail or- 

der catalogue before him. Mother or 

one of the youngsters with a blue or- 

der blank, a bottle of ink and an old- 
fashioned pen. 

Father saying: “All right, where 
shall we start—with the grocery sec- 
tion or the apparel section?” Mother 
decides that the groceries should be 
ordered first. The order is called off. 
Prunes, dried peaches, baking powder, 
canned corn, canned syrup, coffee, tea, 
sugar, etc., etc. Then the calico and 
other cotton piece goods are ordered. 
Then three pairs of shoes, socks, hats, 
possibly a suit for one of the boys, 
two bedspreads, etc., etc. Then the 
farm supplies, garden tools, saws, 
hammers, wire and chicken incubators. 

Then came the day when a postcard 
or letter was received saying that our 
order had been shipped and would 
we please check the freight office in 
town and pick up our gocds as soon as 
they arrived. 

Mail Order Fundamentals 


Up to now, many merchants have 
thought that doing business by mail 
requires some special talent, and spe- 
cial equipment, if the business is to 
be profitable. Many merchants have 
told us that, “It seems like such an 
undertaking to start in the mail order 
business.” Well, a lot of retailers 
have already started such a depart- 
ment, using their own people and pres- 
ent stores facilities. 


If you decide to sell some of your 
regular advertisers the idea of doing 
mail order advertising in your paper, 
a few fundamentals must be observed 
if the retailer is to get repeat orders 
from out-of-town customers. Here 
are some of them. 

First. Telephone inquiries or mail 
inquiries must be answered by some- 
one who knows the right answers. 
Nothing can be left to chance. The 
customer must be told the truth and 
given explicit answers. 

Second. A guarantee must be 
printed in all advertisements that is 
fool-proof. Study the guarantee of the 
big mail order houses. They know 
from a half-century of experience that 
most people are fair, honest and not 
given to telling lies. 

Third. Don’t list merchandise that 
you cannot deliver. If a limited quan- 
tity of an item is offererd, tell how 
many are in stock. 

Describe Every Item 

Fourth. Most important of all the 
fundamentals is this. Describe in de- 
tail every item offered. If a boy’s 
reefer is offered, give a detailed de- 
scription of how it is made, the color, 
amount of wool in garment, who made 
it, size range, number of pockets, dou- 
ble stitching if it is used, how buttons 
are sewn on, belt, size of collar, etc. 
Remember, the only thing the cus- 
tomer has to guide him or her is the 
detailed descriptions you write about 
the items offered. Here again your 
old line mail order catalogues will give 
you the technique that must be fol- 
lowed. 

Fifth. Don’t form the habit of al- 
ways saying, “This garment usually 
setls for $9.75. Our price is $7.65.” Oc- 
casionally, this kind of copy may be 
used but it soon wears itself out. Keep 
in mind that the consumer is using the 
mail order service only because she 
cannot come to the store. She is in- 


terested in buying a needed article— 
not a bargain. 

The merchant who decides to start 
a mail order department, should write 
all of his suppliers for cuts or mats of 
the items he expects to feature in his 
ads. If the exact cuts are not avail- 
able, use the cuts taken from your 
service books. 

Constantly we are criticized for 
recommending the use of the same 
type and size of type face used in the 
news columns of a paper. Size of 
type has little or nothing to do with 
selling an item by mail. In your 
classified sections, you use five, six or 
seven-point type, week in and week 
out. Classified advertisers and people 
who check your classified ads seldom 
complain about the type sizes used. 

Type Size Unimportant 

Descriptive copy, telling the con- 
sumer just what he may expect when 
the merchandise arrives, can be set in 
the same size of type used in your 
news columns. As a matter of fact, 
this size of type is easier to read than 
many larger sizes. At least, that is 
what our type foundry friends tell us. 

Every retailer in the United States 
knows that most of us have been sell- 
ing out of our 1940 and 1941 inven- 
tories. Today, some of these inventor- 
ies are almost depleted, and, within 
another six months, some items will 
have disappeared until the war is 
over. 

But, there are going to be a lot of 
“successor items,” that can be mer- 
chandised, advertised, and sold at a 
fair profit. These items lend them- 
selves to mail order advertising. Some 
of them will not be 100% satisfactory; 
but, in the main, they will give good 
service and fill the needs of the con- 
sumer. 

The advertiser must look ahead. He 
can’t wait for things to come his way. 
He must be on the alert for any new 
merchandise that is being produced 
to be sold as a “successor item.” 

As most of the readers of this col- 
umn know, we have advocated for al- 
most seven years, a minimum schedule 
of three ads every week. In the case 
of the new mail order advertiser, we 
recommend one rather good-sized ad, 
once a week, for these reasons: 

First. The prospect may be 20 or 
50 miles from the store. She or he 
would like to have a selection of sev- 
eral items when the ad is being read. 

Second. Five or six illustrations 
with descriptions of the articles give 
the ad more of a department store ap- 
pearance. 

Third. It takes time and careful 
planning to assemble the items that 
are to be used in this campaign. Ade- 
quate stocks must be on hand to fill 
the orders. 

Where to Place the Ads 

Mail order advertising is unlike reg- 
ular advertising. The prospect assumes 
that the store has a stock of an item. 
An ad may be read today and not 
acted on for a week or a month. 

For these reasons, we recommend 
that all of this weekly copy appear 
on Monday or Tuesday when the paper 
is light. This allows for better posi- 
tions, and helps to flatten out the 
weekly curve of advertisements run. 

If possible, the ads should always 
appear on the women’s pages or facing 
these pages. Most of the orders will 
originate with the mother or wife in 
the home. Talk to her in that part of 
the paper that you know she reads 
most. 
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COPY GALS! 


The boys like 'em—these copy gals in the 

news room of the Portland (Ore.) Journal. 

Usually the girls wear slacks to work, but 

some days they give the staff the treat of 

wearing dresses. The blonde, left, is Kreta 

Ashbaugh and the brunette Joyce Anne 
Hamlin. 





The sooner your prospect starts a 
mail order department, the better for 
both you and him. Gasoline rationing 
has only started. Two months ago 
our “A” coupons in New York gave us 
four gallons of gasoline. Since Nov. 
22, these coupons allow us but three 
gallons. And, we are warned that we 
may be further reduced to two gallons 
per unit. 

The time to start selling your pros- 
pects the idea of setting up a mail 
order department is now—today. Only 
in a newspaper can such a campaign 
be made to function. 


Benchend Is 
New Ad Manager 
Of Monitor 


Norman S. Rose, advertising man- 
ager of the Christian Science Monitor 
for the past 21 years, retired from that 
position on Jan. 1. Mr. Rose is a past 
president of the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America, and an honorary life 
member of that organization, also a 
member of the Federation’s Advisory 
Council. He is a past vice-president 
of the Newspaper Advertising Exec- 
utives Association, and of the Boston 
Advertising Club. 

M. Alvah Blanchard, assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the Monitor since 
1939, succeeds Mr. Rose. Prior to his 
connection with the Monitor, Mr. 
Blanchard was associated in a man- 
agerial capacity with the Conde Nast 
publications. He successively held 
the positions of assistant eastern ad- 
vertising manager of the Monitor in 
New York and western advertising 
manager in the Chicago office. From 
1934 to 1939 Mr. Blanchard was na- 
tional advertising manager of the 
Monitor, and since that time has held 
the position of assistant advertising 
manager. 

Mr. Rose, a native of Cleveland, was 
on the editorial staff of the Cleveland 
Leader, 1885-88; Cleveland Press, 
1898-1909; New York correspondent, 
Scripps McRae Newspapers, 1909- 
1913; manager, New York bureau, 
NEA, 1913-1915; theatrical promotion 
and publicity, 1916; with George Bat- 
ten Advertising Agency, New York 
1917-1921. 

Mr. Rose has “no plans for the im- 
mediate future at this time.” 


EMIL HERLIN DIES 


Emil Herlin, 38, cartographer of the 
New York Times who has been dis- 
tinguished for the maps he made since 
the outbreak of World War II, died 
Jan. 6 in Nassau Hospital, Mineola, 
L. I. He had been with the Times 


since 1926. 


Electric Company 
Takes Orders for 
Postwar Delivery 


Hartford Organization Se 
ing Appliances on Time 
Payment Basis 



















































HartrorD, Conn., Jan. 4—While i 
creasing interest was being evidence 
in proposals for nationwide adopti 
of a general program for the defe 
purchase of postwar products, t 
Hartford Electric Light Co. announg 
last week that it was inaugurating 
own plan to enable customers to pi 
advance orders for electric refrige 
tors, ranges and water heaters, 
thus get in line for early postwar d 
livery on attractive terms. Paymer 
under the plan will be invested 
government bonds to assist the 
effort and combat inflation. 

While the plan is being sponso’ 
by the Hartford Electric Light C 
the sales will be made by local ele 
trical appliance dealers. Certifica’ 
were being printed at this writing 
it was announced that the plan wou 
be offered by dealers through who 
details would be announced. 

Company Announcement 


“Present shortages of material 
labor make it difficult, if not impo 
sible, for customers to obtain such a 
ticles,” it was pointed out in conne 
tion with the company’s announa 
ment. “Old equipment is wearing ¢ 
and must be replaced. New homes a 
needing large amounts of such eq 
ment. New designs based on war pi 
duction discoveries will outmode m 
present equipment. After the war t 
public generally will have many nee 
all of which must be satisfied wh 
production again becomes possible. 
is through advance saving and order} 
planning as contemplated under this 
plan that customers will be enable 
to apply present earnings to specifi 
purchases, and be in line for early d 
livery by placing advance orders. Di 
counts and installation allowances 
be applied on such advance pur 
chases, because of the benefits to ip 
dustry generally in planning this pr 
duction in advance. 


“At the same time, such payment 
are going to help the war effort, 
the plan provides that the money p: 
in now will be invested in Unite 
States bonds. Payments will be maé 
to the Hartford National Bank & Tru 
Co., which will invest the funds an 
send out notices of installments. 
stallments will be arranged as far 
possible to fit customers’ individ 
pocketbooks. 


Advance Orders Cancellable 

“The plan contemplates that orde 
will be taken for lump sums, rough 
corresponding to prices in effect befo 
the war. Later, when models af 
prices become available, firm orde 
will be made in the usual manné 
The advance orders are cancellab 
with all payments being returned 
the customers, who would forfeit on 
the benefits of early delivery, di 
counts, etc. 


“Government economists have ! 
peatedly warned of inflationary da 
gers when purchasing power exce 
that supply of goods available. 
plan encourages present savings ¢ 
of present income for future pv 
chases, thus reducing excess purc 
ing power which can be used wh 
the war ends, enabling manufactu 
and business generally to start p 
ducing immediately with a backlog 
orders and to reemploy the necess 
labor, thus aiding to avert pos’ 
depression.” 
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Covers a Double Market 
Like a Double Blanket 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer blankets TWO rich, 
compact markets — Greater Cleveland itself, never 
more prosperous than millions of dollars in war con- 
tracts have made it today —and the 26 adjacent 
counties, including 143 cities and towns of this active 
industrial area, the second largest market in Ohio. 


You can cover these TWO markets at ONE cost in 
the pages of the Plain Dealer... the two most active 
markets in Ohio. As any successful Cleveland mer- 
chandiser will tell you, these two markets must be 
treated as one in distribution and in sales coverage. 
Then why not treat them as one in your advertising? 


The Plain Dealer will do it for you as it has covered 
the Cleveland 2-in-] market for countless advertis- 
ers— with a reader influence that has been a 
hundred years abuilding . .. with a news coverage 
that combs this 26 county area for the vital local 
news ... with an intimate identification with the 
aims and interests of this entire area which has won 
its confidence and loyalty. 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer offers one of the out- 
standing buys in the advertising world: thorough, 
influential coverage of these two large, closely knit 
markets — at one low cost. 


CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 


National representatives, John B. Woodward, Inc. 
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Short Takes 


THE Publishers’ Auxiliary on Jan. 2 
carried this classified gem under 
“Help Wanted, Editorial:” 
GIRL JOURNALISM GRADUATE with at 
least a year’s weekly experience on news 
and ads needed badly to assist publisher of 
good weekly. Prefer gal who is a perfect 36, 
beautiful, smart, willing to work for $5 a 
week, interested in weekly papers, Protestant, 
Catholic, Jewish, white or colored. Because 
of war we might waive some or all preferences. 
Office is cold in winter, hot as hell in 





IMAGINE the shock readers of the 

Brownsville (Tex.) Herald received 
the other day when they turned to 
page eight and saw, centered on an 
otherwise barren page, in about 160- 
point type, the single word: BOO. A 
tiny footnote down in the corner ex- 
plained it all: “It was 3 am. and we 
were too tired to put this page to- 
gether.” 


Bright Ideas 





the toughest weeldy joint in the state to work 
in because we’re ornery. We also expect per- 
fection in other folks. We serve beer when 
the 40-year-old press has a birthday and serve 
sarcastic remarks anytime. You'll suffer here, 
but you'll be a newspaper man or fired before 
you go, so don’t come for a two-month holiday. 
We just finished making a swell newspaper 
man out of a guy with a Wisconsin M.A., but 
right now he wants to sleep in navy ham- 
mocks. Of course, if can cook, too, or use a 
Speed Graphic, it wouldn’t hurt, but you don’t 
have to sweep the floors or wash windows or 
melt metal. If you want to take a chance, 
tell us something about yourself and what you 
read and what your plans are. If you got 
questions, ask ‘em. We don’t want you here 
only two weeks any more than you want to 
get fired or quit. We've got the swellest staff 
in the state, or did have until the war, and 
we want to keep half-way good. (Oh yes, 
don’t worry. My wife can cook good.) Geo. 
W. Greene, Leader-News, Waupum, Wis. 


8 
THE DALLAS office of the OWI is 
trying to assemble a comprehensive 
check list of Southwestern newspa- 
pers. So a request for a year’s sub- 
scription was sent to the Wellington 
(Tex.) News-Leader, among others. 
Enclosed were six government forms 
to fill out before Federal payment for 
the subscription could be authorized. 
Back came the forms and a brief 
note from Deskin Wells, unawed edi- 
tor of the News-Leader: 
“I wouldn’t fill these out for $1.50.” 
The OWI still wishes it had a sub- 
scription to the News-Leader. 


® 
NEODESHA, Kan., is having labor 
troubles, too. 

This ad appeared recently in the 
Daily Sun there: “Wanted—young 
lady for office work. One who cannot 
qualify mentally or physically for 
work at the Parsons ordnance plant 
or the local telephone office.” 


o 
THE Detroit Associated Press bureau 
lost no time in calling the error to 
the Philadelphia bureau’s attention 
when the following story was filed. 
“GeTtyspurG Pa., Dec. 31—(AP)— 
The train that President Roosevelt 
rode into Gettysburg in 1863 to give 
his historic battlefield address makes 
its last trip from Baltimore today, with 
a crowd of history lovers aboard... .” 
Detroit’s message to Philadelphia: 
“Re-Gettysburg, thought FDR had 
only three terms.” 
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Eat Horse Meat 

GOOD BEEFSTEAK is scarce in 
Cleveland—as in other parts of the 
country. When food merchants sug- 
gested that horse meat was tasty and 
could hardly be told from beef, the 


delicacy. 
“Couldn't tell the difference if we 
hadn’t been told beforehand.” 


Smokes Fund 

CONTINUING a service that proved 
popular in the first war, the Buf- 

falo Evening News resumed its 

Smokes-for-Soldiers Fund soon after 

the first draft and already has col- 

lected more than $45,000 for the pur- 


pose. 

More than $1,200 is being spent 
weekly on cigars and cigarettes for 
distribution to men in all branches 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


of the service from Buffalo and West- 
ern New York. All money con- 
tributed to the fund is used exclu- 
sively for the purchase of smokes. The 
News bears all clerical expenses and 
other administration costs. 
Rationing Information 
ATLANTANS and Georgians will be 
fully informed regarding the various 
phases of the rationing program, as 
the result of plans now in use by the 
Journal and the Constitution. 

The Journal last week instituted a 
Consumers’ Forum in which ques- 
tions and answers regarding rationing 
will be answered. The queries and 
the answers will be published each 
day in columns of the paper under a 
two-column box head, and conducted 
by the forum editor, John Mebane. 
No answers will be given by phone. 

The Ration Counter is the new fea- 
ture making its debut this week in 
the Constitution. It is more than 
just a news feature, it is a service bu- 
reau, designed to acquaint the Sarg 
with facts on the rationing p 
A special telephone has been Gnstalled 
in the news room to handle rationing 
questions exclusively, and a staff 
member, with access to authentic in- 
formation fresh from Washington will 
devote full time to handling the in- 
quiries. In addition to answering tele- 
phone and mail questions, the Ration 
Counter column will appear each day 
in the Constitution giving a detailed 
story of the questions most frequently 
asked, together with detailed answers. 





WORCESTER, 





Massachusetts 








235, 


Population is 
Concentrated in 
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Population of the City and Retail Trading Zone 440,770, 
all in the heart of industrial New England — and within 
an average 18-mile radius of Worcester stores. 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 
Blankets this Rich, Concentrated Market. 
Average Total Circulation, Net Paid 
DAILY — over 141,000. 
SUNDAY — over 79,000. 


No other daily newspaper is published in Worcester. If 
you plan advertising in New England, Worcester is a 


“MUST” on your schedule. 
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Hats Off to 


NEA’s Pattern 
Service 


says D. D. Dunn, 
Managing Editor, 
the Madison, 
Wis., Capital 
Times. 


In December, Mr. Dunn 
wrote Miss Martha Wil- 
son, manager of NEA’s 
Pattern Department: 

“Hats off to NEA’s Pat- 
tern Service. 


“I'll admit | was some- 
what skeptical when |! 
switched pattern services 
in January, 1941. NEA 
was comparatively new in 
the business, | reasoned, 
and it was a gamble. But 
NEA was offering a mid- 
west distribution center 
(Chicago) and that was 
what | needed. 


“As the months rolled 
on, however, | was agree- 
ably surprised to find that 
we were topping the pre- 
vious year’s figures. Total 
sales for 1941 showed a 


14 per cent increase over 
1940. 


“This year the picture 
has been even brighter. 
Each succeeding month 
has brought an increase 
in sales. The ten-month 
total this year was 6879 
orders as compared with 
4806 for the same period 
of 1941—an increase in 
sales of 43 per cent. 

“With this two-year 
record as evidence of 
NEA’s pattern appeal, | 
am confident that 1943 
will bring an even greater 
response from women in 
our circulation area. 


“So, ‘Keep pitching’! 
e 


Thank you, Mr. Dunn. 
We'll “keep pitching.” 








NEA Service, Inc. 


1200 W. Third St., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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An Explanation of Vital Importance to Every American 


YOU CANNOT 


TIRES TODAY 


The Japanese attack vitally threatens rubber supplies 
needed by our armed forces. Our government has wisely 
taken prompt steps to restrict consumption of rubber. 
Until December 22nd, no new automobile tires will be 


sold for civilian use. Meanwhile, © rationing plan is 
being developed. Our rubber supply must be distributed 
where it will do the most good for all. 


* * * 
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HERE ARE THE ANSWERS TO YOUR QUESTIONS ABOUT RUBBER: 
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Chicago Sun 
Discharges 30 
In Staff Reduction 


A horizontal reduction in Chicago 
Sun news and editorial department 
personnel, resulting in discharging of 
30 persons, effective Jan. 1, was con- 
firmed this week by Turner Catledge, 
Sun editor. 

Readjustment in the Sun’s news 
and editorial staff, he explained, was 
done for three basic reasons: (1) the 
necessary adjustment of the staff to 
wartime conditions with curtailment 
of newsprint and engraving zinc; 
(2) the experience of the past year 
in publishing a new morning paper 
for the first time, with more em- 
ployes than were found necessary to 
do the job; (3) getting on a “busi- 
ness footing” by cutting down in de- 
partments which have been over- 
staffed. 

Those discharged were given sever- 
ance pay amountng to two weeks’ 
salary to those with less than six 
months’ service and four weeks’ pay 
to those with more than six months’ 
service on the Sun. In addition, the 
regular “army bonus” of four or two 
weeks’ pay, depending upon the 
length of employment, will be paid 
to any former Sun employe who goes 
into the armed services within 60 
days after leaving the paper. 

All news and editorial departments, 
including photography, were affected 
in the horizontal staff reduction, Mr. 
Catledge stated. Those who left in- 
cluded sub-department heads, re- 
porters, rewritemen, photographers, 
copyreaders and others. 

As a result of the announced read- 


justment program, Wolfe Kaufman, 
Sun amusement editor, left the paper. 
He has been succeeded by Wauhillau 
LaHay, radio editor, who is now do- 
ing movie reviews, night clubs and 
the theater, in addition to supervising 
the radio page. The amusement de- 
partment has been placed under the 
general supervision of Elwood Doug- 
lass, formerly assistant Sunday editor 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Only about one-third of the 30 
discharged on New Year’s Eve were 
members of the American Newspaper 
Guild, according to Dan Smythe, Sun 
reporter and chairman of the Sun 
guild unit. “There was no discrimi- 
nation against guild members,” he 
declared. 

Meanwhile, the Sun guild unit, 
claiming a majority in the editorial 
departments have designated the guild 
as its bargaining agent, has petitioned 
the labor board for an election to 
determine the bargaining agent for 
editorial employes. Hearings have 
been held before the lecal labor board 
and the guild is waiting for the board 
to call an election on which certifica- 
tion can be based. 


First Re-Study Week 
By Ad Foundation 


Study No. 54 marks the first time a 
newspaper. has been re-examined by 
the Continuing Study of Newspaper 
Reading. The Providence Evening 
Bulletin was the first paper to accept 
the Advertising Research Foundation’s 
invitation to be re-examined. 

This study examined the issue of 
Nov. 12, 1942. The original study of 
the Evening Bulletin was made June 
19, 1941. Both are Thursday issues, 
both have two sections, both contain 
42 pages. 

In general, the November, 1942, issue 





AKRON 





Should Top 


Your 





Advertising List for 1943 





Despite the report that cer- 
tain phases of business suffered 
the effects of priorities, figures 
released by the Treasurer of the 
State of Ohio show that Akron 
retail business for the year of 
1942 far exceeded 1941. 


Total prepaid sales tax receipts, 
up to Dec. 19, 1942, compared 
with the same period in 1941, 
show an increase of $11,475.10 
for Summit County (AKRON) 
against a total loss for the State 
of Ohio of $6,031,475.66. This is 
a substantial gain in the face of 
tax losses suffered in the automo- 





AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


Represented by: Story, Brooks & Finley 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Atlanta 


tive and other large ticket item 
classifications that have been af- 
fected by the war. 


Here is an expanding market to 
be placed at the top of your 1943 
advertising list. With each new 
day Akron’s population is grow- 
ing . . . new employment and 
payroll records are being set. 


Keeping pace with Akron’s 
increasing population is the 
circulation of the Beacon Jour- 
nal, which assures you of com- 
plete coverage of this free- 
spending market at one low cost. 
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is somewhat better read than the issue 
of June 19, 1941. The advertising 
readership figures are higher, and the 
news, especially with men, rates 
higher. Similar features compare 
closely in readership, except in some 
instances where display and presenta- 
tion of the same feature has been 
changed since the earlier study. 


County Papers Studied 
By Agriculture Dept. 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 6—The impact of 
the war upon rural existence, cultural 
and otherwise, is being surveyed by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
in an analysis of 23 county newspa- 
pers. 

The department’s bureau of econ- 
omics believes that changes in the 
social pattern of a community can be 
traced through the columns of the 
press serving that community. County 
papers were selected because the 
prime interest in the Department of 
Agriculture is the non-urban locality. 

Each of the newspapers was asked 
to provide back copies running to De- 
cember, 1941, when the United States 
entered the war. Subscriptions are 
being placed for future editions, run- 
ning to the end of the conflict. 

The papers which are being read for 
this purpose are: 

Desha County Democrat, Dumas, Ark.; 
Los Banon (Cal.) Enterprise; Greensboro 
(Ga.) Herald-Journal; Valdosta (Ga.) Times; 
Aberdeen (Idaho) Times; Knightstown (Ind.) 
Banner; Jewell (la.) Record; Cynthiana 
(Ky.) Log Cabin; Charlotte (Mich.) Repub- 
lic-Tribune; Salem (Mo.) News; Seward 
(Neb.) Blue Valley Blade; Salem (N. J.) 
Sunbeam; Las Vegas (N. Mex.) Star; Boou- 
ville (N. Y.) Herald; Minot Ward County 
(N. D.) Independent; Wilburton Latimer 
County (Okla.) News-/emocrat; Brady (Tex.) 


Standard; Rockbriduc County News, Va; 
Vorfolk (Na.) Journal Guide; Comas (Wash) 
Post-Record; Clay County (W. Va.) Fre 





Press; Meilen (Wis.) Record; Basin (Wyo, 
Report-Rustler. 


Herald-Journal Aids 


Syracuse Police 


Alertness of the Syracuse (N. Y)) 
Herald-Journal saved Syracuse polig 
from complete disruption of their ser. 
vice to the public one day last week 
when police communications ling 
were cut during a fire. The Herald. 
Journal put its telephone communi. 
cations at the disposal of the polig 
during the emergency. 

Mayor Thomas E. Kennedy and Fin§f / 
Chief William E. Rapp praised thi” 
Herald-Journal for volunteering it 
communications system and offering 
the help of its staff during the fire 
“We certainly owe a lot to the Herald. 
Journal,” Chief Rapp said. 

= 


CORRECTION 

November linage for the New Bed. 
ford (Mass.) Standard-Times we 
given in inches in the December 194 
issue of Eprror & PusBLisHer. Follow. 
ing are corrected figures: 














Gain o 


1942 1941 Loss 

Standard-Times (e) 435.008 476,070 41,062 
Standard-Times (S) 87,122 76,930 10,192G 
Grand Total ..... $22,130 553,000 30,870L 





. oo 
FREE MAILING BILL t 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 7—Rep. Clarene 
Brown of Ohio has introduced a bi 
to grant free mailing of newspape 
and other periodicals given free | 
publishers to men in the armed se 
ices. 
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The AP reports America’s wars - 1 


Modern war reporting began with the 
Mexican war and The Associated Press grew out 
of the experience. 

Never had the world seen such initiative in 
news gathering up to then. The newly invented 
“electro magnetic” telegraph was in operation in 
a dozen or more cities and in addition American 
newspapers employed pigeons, ponies and boats 
to speed the news of the fighting at Monterey, 
Vera Cruz, Buena Vista and Mexico City. 

A New York newspaper offered $500 an 
hour for every hour that a pigeon could deliver 
the news ahead of its rivals. Two others set up a 
dispatch system using ‘‘60 blooded horses” to 
cover the 2000 miles to the Mexican front. Often, 
riders were ambushed by Mexican guerrillas. Fast 


boats equipped with composing rooms were sent 
out to meet the slower steamers. Large sums were 
spent to get news beats. 

Yet the news arrived weeks late. It had to 
move by boat across the Gulf of Mexico and 
thence by pony express across the hostile southern 
plains before it reached the telegraph at Rich- 
mond. A “bulletin” on the victory at Buena Vista 
arrived in the east fully five weeks after the battle, 
moreover, such coverage proved costly. 

So it was that the first real cooperative news 
gathering organization was formed. It was called 
The Associated Press. 

America was to learn to look for Associated 
Press news thereafter. 
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Strip Standardization 
Proposed For Duration 


By S. J. MONCHAK 


SYNDICATE LEADERS are studying 
a proposal to standardize black and 
white daily comic strips at four-col- 
umn size for the 
duration as a 
zinc and news- 
print conserva- 
tion measure. 

The _ proposal 
was made by 
Fred S. Fergu- 
son, president of 
NEA SERVICE, 
who was host at 
a luncheon of 
syndicate chiefs 
in New York on 
Jan. 5. 

In recommend- j 
ing the action, Mr. Ferguson pointed 
out that it appeared standardization 
of strips will be necessary before long 
because of the materials situation. 
He urged that the syndicates get to- 
gether and drop their five and six- 
column strips still being distributed 
in favor of the four-column size. 

He reminded the luncheon that hun- 
dreds of papers have been running 
four-column strips for years without 
damaging the value of their comics. 
He also noted that syndicates face 
another 25% cut in zinc on Feb. 15. 

Panels Also Studied 

No action was taken by the syndi- 
cate chiefs, however, as the informal 
luncheon was solely for an exchange 
of ideas. 

Standardization of comic and other 
panels—possibly to two-column size— 
also was discussed, but it was gen- 
erally agreed that this type of feature 
does not lend itself so readily to a 
cut because of its peculiar nature. 
Many panels, it was pointed out, can 
easily be hurt by such action. 

On the subject of Sunday color 
comics, it was agreed that the num- 
ber of full pages will have to be re- 
duced before the war is over. 

It was advocated that full-page 
comics be cut to half-page or tabloid 
size for the duration and that -syndi- 
cates consider effecting a 50% reduc- 
tion in their four-color comics. For 
example, if a syndicate has 10 four- 
color comics, five of them should be 
retained as such, while the remainder 
would be cut to two-color jobs. 

Cutting all full pages in favor of 
tabloid and half-pages would not af- 
fect many comics as there are only a 
few of that type now on the market. 
Most syndicates now are producing 
their features as half pages. 


Second Meeting 

It was brought out during this dis- 
cussion that some papers currently are 
asking for Sunday comics in “third 
page size”’—a page carrying two com- 
plete comics taking up two-thirds of 
the space yet leaving the remainder 
for an advertisement — always 
found on the third page of a comic 
section. 

Several syndicates now are produc- 
ing Sunday pages of two-thirds size, 
carrying a half-page comic and a 
comic strip. This type of page can 
be used either by utilizing the half- 
page and strip with a third-of-a-page 
ad, or the strip can be dropped out 
leaving room for a half-page ad, the 
other half carrying the comic. 

The luncheon was the second such 
informal gathering at which syndicate 
heads exchange ideas on the various 
war ptoblems they and their clients 
face. The first was held last month. 


Fred S. Ferguson 





Attending the Jan. 5 gathering, in 
addition to Mr. Ferguson, were: 

Joseph V. Connolly, president, Kine 
Features SynpIcATE; Ed Gundy, as- 
sistant to Mr. Connolly; Frank Nicht, 
King sales manager; Henry Snevily, 
manager, Bett SynpicaTE; Charles V. 
McAdam, president, McNaucut Syn- 
picate; George A. Carlin, general 
manager, UNITED FEATURE SYNDICATE. 

Also Colin Miller, business manager, 
United; M. J. Wing, editor, AP Fra- 
TuRES; Harry Baker, manager, CHICAGO 
Sun Sywnoicate; Arthur Rudd, Pus- 
LISHERS SYNDICATE; Harry Staton, 
manager, HERALD TRIBUNE SYNDICATE; 
H. O. Nimis, McCrture Newspaper 
SynpicaTE, and Mead Monroe, Eastern 
sales representative of NEA. 


Fish Gets Pearson Suit 
A COPY of the complaint in Drew 

Pearson’s $250,000 libel suit against 
Representative Hamilton Fish of New 
York was handed to the Congress- 
man’s attorney Jan. 2. It was served 
by the attorney for the columnist of 
Unrtrep Feature Sywnopicate’s “Wash- 
ington Merry-Go-Round” column. 

Fish has 20 days in which to file an 
answer in the suit, summons for 
which was served last Nov. 2, follow- 
ing publication of a statement by the 
Congressman in the Poughkeepsie 
(N. Y.) New Yorker in which he is 
alleged to have referred to Pearson 
as “the most colossal liar in the na- 
tion.” 

The statement followed publication 
in the same newspaper of an article 
by Pearson accusing Fish of receiving 
checks totaling $3,100 from alleged 
pro-Nazis sources, 


King Announces Books 
TWO BOOKS are scheduled for news- 
paper release this month by Kine 
FeaTurREs SynpIcaTE, it has been an- 
nounced. They are “The Flying Tig- 
ers,” by Russell Whelan, and “Calam- 
ity Town,” the first Ellery Queen 
mystery available for newspapers in 
about four years. 

“The Flying Tigers” is an intimate, 
inside story of the American Volun- 
teer Group which blasted the Japs 
over China and Burma last year. 
Whelan knows the flyers personally 
and the book contains close-ups of 
General Claire L. Chennault and his 
winged “tiger sharks.” 

New York’s Mayor LaGuardia this 
week selected a King artist’s work— 
a New Year cartoon—as the “best of 
the week.” The cartoon was drawn 
by N. Afonsky, who draws the “Little 
Annie Rooney” Sunday page. 


Szyk Work Exhibited 
ARTHUR SZYK, Cuicaco Sun Synoi- 
CATE political cartoonist, is exhibit- 
ing his war satires and miniatures at 
the Andre Seligmann Galleries, 15 
East 57th Street, New York. Spon- 
sored by the Writers’ War Board, of 
which Rex Stout is chairman, the ex- 
hibit opened on Jan. 6 and will run 
through Jan. 30. Szyk also is con- 
tributing one cartoon each to six for- 
eign relief committees, admission 
proceeds from which go to the com- 
mittees. His exhibit is dedicated to 
General Charles de Gaulle, Free 
French leader, with whose troops 
Szyk’s son, George, is serving as a 
Lieutenant. 


R & T Has Paul Schubert 

THROUGH an arrangement with the 
Washington (D. C). Post, on whose 

pages his column has been appearing 
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since last year, the RecIsTeR AND TRIB- 
uNnE SywnovicaTe is distributing nation- 
ally Paul Schubert’s thrice-weekly 
analysis of the war. Schubert, MBC 
commentator, is a former Navy officer, 
author of several books and is a fre- 
quent contributor to the slicks. 


Major Eliot Weds 

MAJOR GEORGE FIELDING ELIOT, 
HERALD TRIBUNE SYNDICATE war an- 

alyst, and Mrs. June Cowley Hynd, a 

former National Broadcasting Com- 

pany staffer, were married Jan. 1 in 

New York. 


UTPS Names Older 

ANDREW H. OLDER, who has been 
representing the UNIversAL TRADE 

Press SYNDICATE in Washington for the 

last year, has been named head of the 

syndicate’s Washington bureau. 


Slap-a-Jap 
Contest Builds 


Circulation 


Merced (Cal.) Sun-Star 
Develops Successful 
Stunt for Carriers 


A one-month “Slap-A-Jap” contest 
to build circulation and reduce com- 
plaints of non-delivery of papers has 
proven so successful for the Merced 
(Cal.) Sun-Star that it will probably 
be repeated, according to W. E. Brown, 
circulation manager. 

Daily bulletins to carrier boys 
served as teasers for the contest with 
such questions as: “Would YOU like 
to SLAP A JAP?” “Would you like 
to sent Hirohito and Hitler a hatful of 
bullets—from the muzzle of a gun you 
helped buy?” Then it was announced 
that the Sun-Star was starting a con- 
test to give the Allied armies 4,800 
high-powered rifle bullets, that each 
carrier was being credited with four 
25c War Savings Stamps, that there 
were no strings attached, and that the 
boys had the privilege of adding as 
many stamps as they could through- 
out the month. 

Contest Explained 

The contest was explained the fol- 
lowing day as follows: 

“You now have four 25c War Stamps 
to your credit. For every new sub- 
scription that you secure this month 
we'll add another 25c stamp. . . . For 
paying your bill on time we'll add 
another 25c stamp. ... And for every 
complaint that you get we are going 
to deduct a stamp. 

“Every one of those stamps that you 
get at the end of the month means 16 
rifle bullets to speed on their way to 
Hitler and Hirohito with our compli- 
ments. 

“We know that you are interested in 
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doing your part to win the war. 
know that you want to increase 
route. We know that you want to ¢ 
down on your complaints. 
your chance to do all three at on 
and increase your profits at the sa 
time.” ; 
Pictures of several hundred J 
anese and German soldiers 
pasted on small squares on a chap 
Each time a subscription was secu 
a soldier was blotted out with b: 
red ink. When a complaint was 
istered the red was covered with b 
ink with a note to the carrier on h 
ing saved the life of an enemy. W 
one boy had three complaints, so 
of the others were framed to av 
him the German Iron Cross for v 
All new business was spoken of 
terms of bullets. Johnny Jones 
shipped out 48 bullets; Jimmy Sm 
had sped 32 bullets on their way, 
A special prize was offered to the ¢ 
rier who earned the fhost stamps. 
a meeting to determine what the p 
should be, the boys of the 
voted for more War Stamps. So ¢ 
ble the amount of stamps earned 
the high-scorer was first prize. 
Brown attributes much of the s 
cess of the contest to the fact ¢ 
carriers did not have to work for 
first part of their bonus, and con 
quently they were over that hump 
“getting started” and into the con 
as soon as it was announced. 


* 

PAYS FIRST DIVIDEND 

Cuicaco, Jan. 4—The Chicago Tir 
Inc., announced its first dividend 
common stockholders of 25 cents 
share since inception of the tabloid 
1929. The dividend was paid out 
earnings for the last quarter of 
current year. In a notice to 
holders, S. E. Thomason, Times p 
dent, pointed out: “Earnings of 
Times in the past year of declin 
advertising revenues, besides dem 
strating the wisdom of our price 
crease from two to three cents 
March, have enabled your company 
achieve and maintain a sound wor 
capital position. So that this may 
be impaired, our first dividend 
modest one. In wartimes we can } 
no assurance of the circumstances 
affect the payment of future divide: 
But we shall hope that this 
‘token dividend’ will be the fore 
of future payments consistent with 
maintenance of our established eat 
ing position and sound operation.” 
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Intelligent writing and edit- 
ing in these times requir 
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THEY'LL GIVE YOU A FRESH START IN LIFE 


HIS is a Nazi court. Maybe none of us will 


ever have to face one...we hope. 

They specialize in giving people fresh starts 
in life. All that you’ve ever had...your home, 
your bank account, the very clothes off your 
back, your family, even your self-respect...they 
take from you. 

They start you off fresh, with nothing. They 
don’teven leave youthe opportunity you have now. 

Millions of people have gotten fresh starts at 
their hands...millions of human beings who have 
worked and scrimped and saved all their lives 
for a little comfort, a mere modicum of happi- 
ness and security. Millions of men and women 
in Poland and Russia and France. Millions 
like us. 


But this will never happen here...we hope. 
This is only something that happens to other 
people...we hope. 

Yet how effective can mere “hope” be in keep- 
ing this from happening here? 

Hope can’t carry a rifle. Hope can’t build a 
tank. Hope can’t finance a war. 

It takes action and human effort. Action from 
‘all of us. Human effort from all of us. 

For this is a people’s war. This is a war in 
which we, the people, win or lose...in which we, 
the people, earn the right to live our own lives 
or to lose them. And you—and we who sign this 
advertisement—are the people. 


There is no time to wait to be told what to do. 


Each of us must find out what to do and do it. 


For with every minute, every precious minute, 
the decision grows closer. Win or lose. Have or 
have not. Live or die. 

Not just for the other fellow. For you... 


FIRM NAME 
OR 
NEWSPAPER LOGOTYPE 
HERE 


(This advertisement was prepared and published originally by American Locomotive Company and is reprinted with its permission.) 


© many requests for permission to reprint this advertisement have been received, that mats, in 1,000 lines size, have been prepared 
exactly as shown above. It may be signed by the firm, association, individual or newspaper printing it. it is not to feature the name of 
ny commercial product. Mats may be obtained on request from American Locomotive Company, 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
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continued from page 8 


Mr. Griswold said that the NEA 
was found to be so cooperative during 
the early weeks of the first campaign, 
even paying bills before it received 
a check from the Conference, that it 
was decided to let it handle all the 
business when the 19 states were 
added. 

Mats for the first ad of the new 
campaign went to papers in the 19 
states last week for use Jan. 11. This 
schedule also runs for six months. 

“That’s as far as we're going until 
we know what our experience is,” Mr. 


Griswold said. 
* 


Long-View Basis in 
‘43 Ad Planning 


In addition to the 32 statements from 
leading advertising agency executives 
carried Jan. 2, page 5, in which the 
advertising outlook for 1943 was 
viewed optimistically, Robert Tins- 
man, president of the Federal Adver- 
tising Agency, New York, also joined 
with the statement that “the New Year 
prospects are normal with us.” 

Mr. Tinsman’s statement which ar- 
rived too late for publication said: 
“We have several satisfactory appro- 
priation increases and no apparent 
disposition to curtail. The general in- 
clination seems to be careful progress 
on a long-view basis.” 





Among Advertising Folks 





STANLEY TALBOTT has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the 
Pabst Sales Company, Chicago, and 
took up his new duties Jan. 4. Mr. 
Talbott formerly was associated with 
the Dr. Pepper Co. of Dallas, Texas. 
He succeeds C. H. Woxre, who re- 
cently resigned to join the Biow 
Company, New York advertising 
agency, as an account executive. 
Lawrence O. Hotmserc, formerly 
Chicago manager of J. Stirling Getch- 
ell, advertising agency, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the new Chicago 
office of Compton Advertising, Inc. 
CuHates H. Liienretp, advertising 
manager of National Tea Company, 
has resigned to join the Army as a 
draftee. He has been succeeded by 
Harvey STEEN, formerly his assistant. 
Vicror A. FiscHet has just been 
made vice-president of Seagram-Dis- 
tillers Corporation in charge of sales 
and advertising. He has been with 
Seagram-Distillers Corporation since 
its inception in the United States early 
in 1934. 


Henry Q. Hawes, Pacific Coast man- 
ager of McCann-Erickson, Inc., has 
announced the appointment of Car.L 
F. OHLIGER as vice-president. Mr. 
Ohliger has been associated with the 
agency since 1923. 

James M. Ceci, president of Cecil 
& Presbrey, Inc., advertising firm, has 
accepted the chairmanship of the com- 
mittee on public information of the 
1943 Red Cross War Fund of New 
York City. Mr. Cecil held the same 
post in last year’s campaign. 

Mirorp J. BaKer and FRANK FAGAN 
have been elected vice-presidents and 
account supervisors of Young & Ru- 
bicam, Inc. HussBett Rosinson is now 
associate director of radio. Mr. Baker 
has been a member of the account ex- 
ecutive staff of Young & Rubicam 
for 18 years. Mr. Fagan has been 
with Young & Rubicam since 1934. 
Mr. Robinson has been in the radio 
department for 13 years. 

Harry C. WartersTon, formerly with 


the advertising firm of Deutsch & 
Shea, has announced his new asso- 
ciation with S. Duane Lyon, Inc., ad 
agency, as an account executive. 


Harry M. Coteman, publicity direc- | 


tor for MacFarland, Aveyard & Com- 
pany for the last four years, has been 
appointed vice-president in charge of 
public relations. 

W. R. GERSTENBERGER, formerly on 
the copy staff of Brooke, Smith, 
French and Dorrance, Inc., Detroit, 
has joined the copy department of 
Gardner Advertising Company. 

Mrs. Marsorie R. Drennan, for 13 


years with Warwick Typographers, © 


Inc., St. Louis, has joined Gardner 
Advertising Company as supervisor of 
typography. 

Hans Saver has been named execu- 
tive art director of Lennen & Mitchell, 
Inc. He has been with Lennen & 
Mitchell for the past six years, and 
before that was art director with Lord 
& Thomas and Newell Emmett. 

Merritt W. Barnum, JR., production 
director of Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., 
has become deputy chief of the New 
York radio division of the OWI. 

Howarp Jones, formerly vice-pres- 
ident of Lord & Thomas, Chicago, and 
previously with Blackett - Sample - 
Hummert and Ruthrauff & Ryan, has 
joined Grant Advertising, 
agency. He will service the Folger 
coffee account, recently acquired by 
the Grant agency. 

The Chicago office of Calkins & 
Holden has announced the appoint- 
ment of JoHN M. FARRELL as account 
executive. 


staff of Ferry-Hanly, and prior to that 
was with Reinck-Ellis-Younggreen & 
Finn. 





Campaigns and Accounts 





ANTHRACITE INDUSTRIES, INC., 

Chrysler Building, New York, an- 
nounces the selection of N. W. Ayer 
and Son, Inc., Philadelphia, to direct 
its public relations, publicity and ad- 
vertising. 

Botsrorp, CONSTANTINE & GARDNER, 
San Francisco, is placing a large-space 


advertisement in newspapers of Seat- © 


tle, Portland, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco titled “When the World 
Shouts ‘It’s Over!’” Copy is based on 


post-war business conditions and of- *»4 


fers a booklet, “Ten Principles Every 
Advertiser Should Know.” 


Grant Advertising, Inc., 
agency, has been appointed to handle 
the account of Foitcer Corres Com- 
PANY, Kansas City. 


Mystic LABORATORIES, a division of 
Affiliated Products, Inc., announce the 
appointment of Erwin, Wasey & Com- 
pany, Inc., to handle the advertising 
of Mystic Hand Lotion and Mystic 
Hand Cream, effective immediately. 

Kent LABORATORIES, a division of The 
Cupples Company, St. Louis, has ap- 
pointed the Gardner Advertising Com- 
pany as its advertising agency. Radio 
and newspapers are being used to in- 
troduce Kent Vitamins, sold through 
food outlets. 

Compton ADVERTISING, INc., will 
handle the institutional advertising 
and public relations for the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company, of 
Milwaukee. 

Recent new clients of Knollin Ad- 
vertising Agency, San Francisco, in- 
clude Gump’s internationally known, 
80-year-old importer, art dealer and 


For the past five years, | 
Farrell was a member of the Chicago % 


Chicago si 
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An Invaluable 
Public Relations Medium? 


A Nation-Wide 
Sales-Producing Medium? 


A Uniquely Effective 
Dealer Tie-In Medium? 


A Tried and Proved 
Consumer Medium? 


You Will Find All These Combined 
in One Outstanding Daily Newspaper 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


MONITOR 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society 
One, Norway Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
NEW YORK: 500 FIFTH AVENUE 


OTHER BRANCH OFFICES: Chicago, Detroit, Miami, St. Louis, 
ansas City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
London, Paris, Geneva, Sydney 
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gift store; and Empire CONSTRUCTION , 


Co., Lrp., specializing in industrial and 
commercial design and building. 
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(This is a reproduction of NWNL’s current national advertisement) 


oh, la a 
Help me, Almighty God, to be the only kind of hero | can ever be. 
Help me see how important it is that | go gladly and energetically 
about the humdrum business of saving my tires and my. fuel, 
of spending less and saving more, of eating less and working 
harder, of asking less and giving more. 

Help me see that while the war may be won no matter what | 
do, the light we fight to keep alive may go out because of what 
| prove myself to be. 

Help me to realize that Americans are fighting today, not to cre- 
ate freedom and opportunity for the ruthless and greedy, but to 
make it possible for kind men, men of integrity, responsible men, 
to work in peace, and to work for the common good. 

Help me realize that these fighting men— indeed, the good men 
and women of the whole world — are waiting now for one small 
but all-important sign from me: 

They know | can’t join them in the blood and dirt. But they want 
to see if | will seek responsibility. They wait now to see if | need 
merely to be led to do my part, or if | must be driven. For that 
will tell them if their spirit is also my spirit, and their purpose 
mine. 


Help me not to fail them. Amen. 


Northwestern .Vationdl Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF MINNEAPOLIS 


© 
5 ie 


Ye 
O. J. Arnold Y#sa@ia = President 
security & 
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In years past, this company’s annual financial statement has appeared in this space. The current 
statement was issued as usual on January 1. Copies are available upon request. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE $498,544,076 ASSETS $93,777,557 CAPITAL & SURPLUS FUNDS $7,147,995 











MINNIE TUTTLE was 


married yesterday .... 


The home-town paper cheerfully set 
aside three-quarters of a column to tell 
the folks what she wore and who was 
there. For an hour, Minnie Tuttle top- 
ped the glamorous of Hollywood in the 
wealth of her publicity. It was her day. 


It?s EVERYMAN’S day and EVERY- 
WOMAN’S day in the Home-Town Paper. 


Yesterday our town lost 
its leading citizen.... 


The paper took more than two columns 
to record the days of his years—ran a 
picture and an editorial, too. A hundred 
miles from home he drew twenty lines; 
he was NOT the leading citizen of THAT 
town. 

PERHAPS you have not seen that date- 
line— Hannibal, Missouri, —since Mark 
Twain died. But the good folks of Han- 
nibal keep movin’ along—just like OI’ 
Man River who slips under the bridge. 
Mark Twain isn’t in the newspapers any 
more but the people of Hannibal go on, 
from day to day, reading the Home- 
Town Paper, catching the reflection of 
themselves, breathlessly sometimes, in 
fortune and misfortune, in joy and in 
grief. 

Yes, the days of their years are all 
there, drab and purple, and black and 
white. And life without its daily LOCAL 
record would be too dull for living. 


All of which is to say: 


There is no form of communication in 
America in which the MEDIUM and the 
PEOPLE are so closely—so affectionately, 
inter-related. YOUR local newspaper tells 
YOUR story. 


It is a warm intimacy of the mind and 


spirit and there is nothing else like it. It is 
the SOURCE of your news and it is the 
faithful, dependable purchasing guide 
for YOU and your whole community. 
In its lines are the heartbeats of the 
home folks. 


You in Georgia may not care about 
today’s tonnage run in a Pittsburgh steel 
mill, but you care about today’s top 
price for spot cotton. If you are a farmer 
in lowa you are not excited because San 
Francisco’s carloadings increased or 
Toledo got another big factory, but you 
are not going to miss the morning’s 
quotation for July corn. 


The hopes and fears and aspirations 
of US and OUR friends—these, by the 
simplest law of nature—concern us most. 
The daily record of OUR community is 
close to the top of things that matter. 


Your local newspaper 
SENSES civic pride.... 


as no single citizen ever can. That pride 
is built upon your local INTERESTS. 

In all our towns we Americans have 
our ‘‘Sox’’ and our ‘‘Tigers.’’ We have 
that crashing half-back down the street. 
He’s added up so many touchdowns the 
rest of America is beginning to talk 
about him. We have our clubs and our 
War Chests and that ‘‘old gang of mine’’ 
that meets down the street. We have 
that amazing new preacher at the First 
Church, with his cutting edge of elo- 
quence. We have our schools. And we 
have YOUR boy who has just gone to 
the Army. 

* a * 


OH, WE HAVE SO MANY lovable, splen- 
did things that the American Home- 
Town Newspaper has woven into the 
durable fabric of Civic Pride! Clothed 
in that fabric, as in armor, your news- 


One of a series of Newspaper Advertisements prepared by the HEARST NEWSPAPERS. 
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paper goes forth to battle for clean gov- 
ernment in the City Hall, for abler 
judges in the Court House—always to 
battle for the GOOD against the EVIL. 
As it marches, it holds aloft a beacon to 
light YOUR way into a better city. 


St. John on his island wrote of that 
far city ‘‘which lieth foursquare in the 
Heavens; and the honor and the glory of 
the nations shall enter into it, and neither 
shall there enter into it anything that 
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icauseth an abomination or maketh a lie.’’ 
BUT—first that city must be seen in the 
imagination of men. Your newspaper 
points the way. 
ok ok * 

|DID YOU EVER put the SERVICES of the 
Home-Town Newspaper into a pro- 
cession and review it in the mind? It 
daily brings the trusted message that 
itells us where to go, what to buy, what 
to do—whether we market for matters 


light or set out for more substantial 
goods. We travel the newspaper path 
to the play and the picture; we enter its 
columns for fashion and for beauty. It 
engages us with its humor. It beckons 
to the field of home economics and 
charts the course to health. 


ITS ADVERTISING CONSTANTLY 
MAKES FOR HUMAN PROGRESS, because 
it creates, it informs, it educates. It 
deals with morale, with the commu- 


nication of ideas, with our wants and 
our needs. : 
Like a giant magnet, a newspaper 
draws and holds to itself every man and 
woman and child within the circle of 
its great family. THESE readers and 
the news of THEIR day have built the 
powerhouse which motivates the cease- 
less and satisfying performance of .. . 


.... your newspaper. 


Other Organizations are welcome to reprint this Newspaper Advertisement with or without credit line to the HEARST NEWSPAPERS. 














THERE IS SOME COMFORT in the announce- 
ment by the Office of War Information that 
advertising will not be actively solicited for its 
propaganda magazine, Victory, which will be 
circulated extensively in South America and 
other regions not under Axis domination. Wel- 
come also is the news, from an unidentified OWI 
spokesman, that advertising space will be limited 
to 10 pages of the 80-page publication, open to 
voluntary purchase by firms interested in telling 
their story to prospective post-war customers. 

No criticism can be leveled against those poli- 
cies. The difficulty will be in maintaining them. 
The disposition of many firms with ambitions for 
post-war foreign trade will naturally be to get in 
on the ground floor with government agencies 
now developing close foreign connections. And 
the disposition of any publisher, governmental or 
private, will be to take all the revenue that comes 
his way, and to make as much as possible come 
his way. 

Between these two normal human tendencies, 
the idealistic plans of OWI for Victory may find 
navigation difficult. Politics should be kept 
sternly out of the OWI publication picture, else 
the Victory venture will encounter the kind of 
criticism that followed the solicitation of adver- 
tising by the Democratic National Committee for 
its national convention programs. Advertising 
and politics can’t be mixed with benefit to either. 


MANPOWER PINCH 

WITHIN THE NEXT six months, daily news- 

papers will have more than 6,300 vacancies, in 
all departments, for which there are no present 
replacement prospects. That is the estimate of 
Dean Kenneth E. Olson of the Medill School of 
Journalism, for the National Council on Profes- 
sional Education for Journalism. Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER believes that the estimate is conservative. 

It is altogether proper and legitimate for news- 
papers to present their claims for deferment of 
men in operating spots that are essential to effi- 
cient newspaper production, but the presentation 
of such claims will not solve the problem. The 
qualities that send men (and women, too) into 
newspaper work are the same qualities that make 
them seek military service in time of war and 
make them desirable to the military authorities. 
Such people will not welcome claims for deferred 
service status. 

Allocation of young men and women for special 
journalistic training by the Manpower Commis- 
sion will be necessary, we believe, if many of the 
smaller dailies and weeklies are to survive—for, 
proportionately, this class of publication has been 
hit harder by war and war-industry drains than 
the metropolitan press. The latter have also 
drained the reservoir of small newspaper person- 
nel to fill gaps in the big-city ranks. The best 
answer throughout the newspaper world is that 
everybody will have to do more work. Tasks 
which don’t serve a definite purpose in this war 
era will have to be eliminated, and the profitable 
efforts of all who are not called to war duty con- 
centrated on the publishing job. No other course 
will keep newspapers functioning at the level that 
fighting a war demands. 


DESTRUCTIVE SELLING 
IT’S HARD TO find fault with any publisher 
these days for going after every bit of business 
that seems appropriate for his medium. Many 
former channels of revenue have dried up com- 
pletely for the length of the war, and it is likely 
that others will disappear. The small news- 
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To give light to them that sit in darkness and in 


the shadow of death, to guide our feet in the way 
of peage.--ST. LUKE, I, 79. 





papers, especially the weekly press, have been 
hit harder by this shrinkage than the dailies. 

It is understandable, therefore, that the week- 
lies and the men who solicit national accounts for 
them should fight hard for business. Heaven help 
them if they didn’t. Nevertheless, the tactics of 
some weekly publishers and solicitors will kill more 
business than they create. if we are to believe the 
testimony of Glenn Griswold, public relations 
director, Conference of Alcoholic Beverage Indus- 
tries, Inc. As such, Mr. Griswold has just released 
a half million dollar campaign to more than 2,000 
weeklies and 400 dailies in 26 states. That left 
out, necessarily, many dailies and weeklies which 
believed themselves qualified to carry the adver- 
tising. 

The resultant pressure was a headache for the 
advertiser, but the campaign was not discon- 
tinued, as many others have been under similar 
circumstances. Distasteful was the squabbling 
over payment of representatives’ commissions. 
Distasteful, even more, was the threat that some 
weeklies would use their political influence to get 
on the advertiser’s list. That the weekly press 
has political influence cannot be doubted. It has 
that influence because it has generally exerted 
it in the public interest and not for the advance- 
ment of selfish purposes. The most certain 
method of killing that influence and making it a 
boomerang is to use it as a lever to blackjack 
advertising appropriations. As we have said 
elsewhere on this page, politics and advertising 
do not mix to the advantage of either. 


PAINFUL TRUTHS 


THE VALUE of alert newspapers to a nation at 

war was again strikingly demonstrated this 
week by the St. Louis Star-Times. On a tip that 
defective ammunition was being delivered to the 
government by the St. Louis Ordnance Plant, two 
reporters, Julius M. Klein and Ralph O'Leary, 
made a thorough investigation. They found a 
dozen or more divisional inspectors willing to 
talk, and they produced a story that must have 
sent shudders down the backs of readers with 
sons or friends in the fighting forces. 

Conscientious inspectors who had rejected a 
unit of machine-gun or rifle ammunition for 
defects that might make its use fatal at the front 
were amazed and disgusted when they came back 
to work the next day to find that the inspectors 
of another shift had OK’d the defective material 
and that it was on its way to the firing line. The 
plant is government-owned and is operated by a 
private manufacturer on a contract arrangement. 
The operator gets paid for what he delivers, and, 
as in many another arms plant, the constant cry 
is for speed and production. Rejection of a batch 
of cartridges in an intermediate stage slows down 
all following processes, and the production units 
sought in every way to avoid that effect. 

The Star-Times story was objectively written, 
without typographical emphasis, but its very 
reserve made its facts the more damning. All 
the evidence gathered by the reporters has been 
turned over to the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, which had been looking around on its own 
account. Whether or not any criminal intent is 
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turned up, there isn’t a doubt that the Star-Tim 
revelations will cause a change in plant practi 
Carelessness and indifference to its consequen 
might be as disastrous to our arms as wilful s 
tage by an enemy, and the Star-Times she 
be applauded for bringing the facts into 
open. 


THE PRINT PAPER OUTLOOK 
NEWSPAPERS, like every other individual 

civil enterprise, will have to work with tig 
ened belts during 1943. Expenses will be up 
some uncontrollable items, while income fro J 
advertising will almost certainly suffer son 
reduction with the rationing of goods for 
sumer use. Print paper will be available duriy 
the first quarter at the rate of about 90 p 
cent of last year’s consumption, according 
present estimates of the effect of the Jan. 2 orde 
of the War Production Board. He would be 
indeed, who assumed that this ratio, or anything 
like it, will prevail for the entire year. Pruden| 
management would foresee a reduction from 194 
tonnage of not less than 25 per cent, and prot 
ably more, before another year rolls around. 


Recent issues of Epiror & Pusuisuer haw 
carried many ideas from newspaper executive 
who have foreseen the problem that faces thems 
all good so far as they go, but few of them strik 
at the root of the problem. That is in the ed 
torial department. Newspapers can do then 
selves plenty of good with the public by givi 
extremely close attention to the writing and edi 
ing of news, and in the selection of pictures. } 
recent years far too many stories have bee 
allowed to run beyond the requirements of 
information they gave. Too many pictures ha 
been printed for the sake of having art on 
page, rather than for the information they ga 
readers. The curtailment of both zinc and papd 
should compel more realistic judgment on pi 
tures and give them the functional as well as 
decorative use that they should have. 

The British press, generally more wordy i 
reporting news than are metropolitan Americ 
newspapers, has had to learn the sweetness 
brevity in expression. To get the day’s nm 
and a bare representation of advertising in 
four or six standard-sized pages, drastic chang 
had to be made in writing customs, and 
papers are the better for it. Pictures have 
fight their way into print, for both space ani 
metal are far scarcer across the sea than they 
here. And, from discussions we have had wilit 
newspaper people who have been through 
agonies of these processes, we believe that 
wastes of the “good old days” will never con 
back in Britain. 

While eventually the editorial operation ‘ 
be the key to the solution of the American pri 
paper problem, an effective attack can be mat 
immediately .on circulation wastes. Excessi papers 
return privileges and forced circulation in mfhation 
ginal areas should be knocked out at once. TijWVew 
price to the reader should be advanced to timett, f 
point that will force the elimination of “fringyP*4e 
circulation, stop the insane cut-price compel mr 
tion of metropolitan papers with their smal 
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The war’s discipline over the American pre 
promises to be stern. Its impact will be inese 


able, and the sooner that all publishers put the My 7 
houses in order to meet it, the better will be Og, _ 


state of the newspaper business when the 
ends. 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 


JOHN COWLES, president of the 

Minneapolis Star Journal and Trib- 
une, has taken a leave of absence to 
become special 
assistant to Ed- 
ward W. Stettin- 
ius, Jr., admin- 
istrator of the 
Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministration, ef- 
fective Jan. 4. 
John Thompson, 
publisher, will be 
in charge of the 
newspapers in 
Mr. Cowles’ ab- 
sence. 

Marshall Field, 
founder of the 
Chicago Sun, has been voted the re- 
- Mcipient of the annual Award of Merit 
a by the Decalogue Society of Lawyers, 
i Chicago. Maxwell N. Andalman, 
resident, announced: “Mr. Field was 
ni selected because, in the minds of the 
society, his founding and financing of 
: ‘Mthe Chicago Sun to advocate human 
“Srights and give a voice to minority 
i groups constituted the most outstand- 
HE ing contribution to civic betterment 
during 1942.” 

Paul A. Martin, publisher of the 

Lansing (Mich.) State Journal, has 
. Bbeen named by Gov. Harry A. Kelly 
‘eof Michigan as a member of the 
Michigan Tuberculosis Sanatorium 
te Commission. Martin served on the 
same commission from 1931 to 1941. 

Andrew A. Farley, general manager 
of the Danville (Va.) Register and 
Bee, has been designated as the win- 
ner of Danville’s annual citizenship 
"Saward. The honor was bestowed at a 
“supper given by the Danville Kiwanis 
Club, which has sponsored the event 
for the past 11 years. Farley started 
his newspaper career as a newsboy 
Jwith the Danville newspapers. 
. William D. Mansfield, McKeesport 
.8(Pa.) News publisher, was reap- 

pointed for a six-year term as a mem- 
aS WEber of the Allegheny County Planning 

Commission. 
™) H. C. Schaub, publisher of the 
Decatur (Ill.) Herald and Review, and 
Mrs. Schaub are spending the winter 
in Sarasota, Fla. 
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. int. Walter S. Goodland, publisher of the 
é former Racine (Wis.) Times-Call and 
an@Bveteran Wisconsin newspaper execu- 
d ive who also had an interest in the 
ive “Beloit Daily News at one time, is act- 


e al@™ing as Governor of Wisconsin for the 
ext two years, according to the state 
preme court. At 80, he is the oldest 
h person to hold high office in the his- 
ory of the state. 
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In the Business Office 
n 
p K E. RUTLEDGE, for many 
mail, Years with the national advertising 
_«mepartment of Scripps-Howard News- 
*esS"apers, is now connected with the 
| MéPational advertising department of the 
ew York Post. Elbridge B. Fos- 
to ett, formerly account executive with 
ring Badger & Browning, Inc., Boston, and 
mpee2nager of the Boston office of Henry 
arsheim & Staff, has also joined the 
manPational advertising department of the 
& SUP ost. 
loss @ Lester L. Wolff, member of the staff 


or the past three years, has been ap- 
pre@pointed assistant promotion director of 
ge Bronx (N. Y.) Home News. 


W. T. Wetherell of the Bellingham 
be Wash.) Herald was elected president 
“= f the Pacific Northwest Newspaper 


dvertising Executives’ Association at 
@ semi-annual business session in 
ortland, Ore., recently. Lem Corn- 
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field of the Seattle Star was chosen 
secretary-treasurer. 


Orlando’ Blackburn, advertising 
manager of the Cushing (Okla.) Daily 
Citizen, has resigned to become man- 
ager of the Texas City (Texas) Sun 
with E. E. Meyers of the Citizen staff 
who has also resigned. 


Tee Brown, formerly connected with 
the St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times ad- 
vertising staff, has been appointed ad- 
vertising and publicity manager for 
the four St. Petersburg theaters op- 
erated by Florida State Theaters. 


Cornelius J. Sheehan, for the past 
year a member of the Look editorial 
staff, previously on the staff of the 
New York World-Telegram and pro- 
motion manager of the New’ York 
Journal-American, has been ap- 
pointed promotion manager of Look. 

Mrs, Minnie Rennison, telephone op- 
erator on the Springfield (Mass.) Re- 
publican, on New Year’s day cele- 
brated 25 years as telephone operator 
for the Springfield Newspapers. 

Don Hurd, five times winner of 
California awards for newspaper ad- 
vertising excellence, has been named 
western states representative for 
Metro Associated Services, Inc. The 
distinction of being a five time winner 
of awards for advertising excellence 
came to Mr. Hurd while he was with 
the Peninsula Newspapers, Inc., which 
include the Palo Alto Times, the 
Burlingame Advance and the Redwood 
City Tribune. 

Howard Stovel, advertising director 
of the Oakland Tribune, has been 
elected president of the Oakland 
(Cal.) Advertising Club. 

John R. Kimball, of Williams, Law- 
rence & Cresmer, is the new president 
of the San Francisco Newspaper Rep- 
resentatives. 

I. O. Myers, former circulation man- 
ager of Paris (Ky.) Daily Enterprise, 
has succeeded Michael Tynan as cir- 
culation manager of the Morgantown 
(W. Va.) Post and Dominion-News. 
Mr. Tynan is now with Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette. 

Arthur Daniel, former assistant cir- 
culation manager of the Atlanta Jour- 
nal, has been promoted to circulation 
manager. He has been with the Jour- 
nal for eight years and formerly was 
connected with the Nashville (Tenn.) 
Banner. Harry L. Felts, who has re- 
cently served the Journal as city 
circulation supervisor, has been pro- 
moted to the position of city circula- 
tion manager. Horace Powell, who 
has been circulation director of the 
Journal for six years and business 
manager for more than two years, 
continues as business manager but 





FOLKS WORTH 
KNOWING 


JOHN W. CANNON, a veteran news- 
paperman who for most of the past 
18 years has been on the staff of 





the Greensboro 
(N. C.) Daily 
News, has re- 


cently joined the 
staff of the 
Shelby (N. C.) 
Daily Star. In 
the early days of 
his reporting he 
wanted badly to 
see a still in ac- 
tion and he so 
pesteredthe 
sheriff's office at 
Greensboro that 
the fellows de- 
cided to “show him one.” Conse- 
quently they told him to be ready at 
5 p.m. to go with the officers to raid a 
still they had found. Off they went, 
some seven or eight miles, and stopped 
by a corn field. The officers unloaded 
and started through the field and 
down a hill towards a creek. Beyond 
the creek smoke from the still, as the 
officers pointed out to John, was 
plainly discernible and as they drew 
closer men could be seen moving 
about, so closely did they approach 
the scene. Then all of a sudden bed- 
lam broke forth, gunshots rent the air 
and the sheriff fell, crying, “Oh, my 
God, I’ve been shot.” 

Two more officers went down hold- 
ing their sides and groaning loudly. 
About that moment someone raised 
up across the creek, aimed a gun and 
shouted, “Get that little in the 
brown suit.” Cannon had on a brown 
suit and he had no gun, so he began 
stripping corn leaves as he set a new 
mark for the quarter mile in reaching 
the cars. None of the officers returned 
immediately, so he set off to Greens- 
boro to get help, confident he was the 
only one escaping alive. He reached 
town, got help and at the head of a 
larger group of officers was on his way 
back to handle the situation when 
they met the entire group returning 
with the big laugh on Cannon, for 
whose special benefit the whole “raid” 
had been staged. Cannon, a graduate 
of Guilford College, is married and is 
the father of four children. 








J. W. Cannon 








has relinquished the title of circula- 
tion director. Clark Faber, who has 
been circulation promotion manager 
of the Journal for seven years, has 
become circulation manager of the 
Miami Daily News. 
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A New Big 
Feather 
In His Cap 





Ernie Pyle’s 


Inside Reports 
From Africa 


When Ernie Pyle’s first reports from 
North Africa began coming in about a 
month ago, we offered them as a spot 
feature and declared: 


‘His dispatches from the front lines are 
front page stuff.” 


The play they are getting proves this 
literally so. 


The latest example is the sensation cre- 
ated this week by Pyle’s disclosures of 
the activities of Axis agents in Algeria 
today and the extensiveness of pro-Axis 
leanings among many of the people 
there. 


Newspapers from New York westward 
ran Pyle’s columns on page one and 
called editorial attention to them. Such 
star radio commentators as Shirer and 
Swing quoted them liberally and cited 
their value. 


The series is proving a new big feather 
in the cap of one of America’s big cor- 
respondents. In a single month his list 
of papers has grown 33 per cent, his 
circulation two million bigger. 


For terms for the series, please write 
or wire, collect—to 


FEATURE 


SYNDICATE 
220 EAST 49ND STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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In The Editorial Rooms 


WILLIAM R. HARLEY, editorial 
writer of the Dayton (O.) Journal, 
has gone to Washington to serve as 
secretary to Harry P. Jeffrey, new 
representative from the Third Ohio 
district. Harley has been editorial 
writer for the Journal since 1935. 

O. C. Lane, former staff member of 
the Kokomo (Ind.) Tribune, has suc- 
ceeded G. T. Maxwell as telegraph 
editor of the Morgantown (W. Va.) 
Post. 

Edward H. Dickson, retiring deputy 
secretary of state for California and 
former veteran legislative writer for 
the Sacramento (Cal.) Bee, has joined 
the Associated Press staff in Sacra- 
mento for the legislative session. 

Earl Behrens, veteran political edi- 
tor of the San Francisco (Cal.) Chron- 
wle, returned to work after an ex- 
tended illness by covering his old beat 
at the California legislature. 
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Ray Mowers, connected with the 
editorial staff of the Albany (N. Y.) 
Times-Union for the past three years, 
and identified with Albany area news- 
papers for 30 years, has been given a 
leave of absence to serve as chief of 
the public relations division, Albany 
region, Office of Price Administration. 


Sam L. Latimer, editor, Columbia 
(S. C.) State, and Brim Rykard of the 
Columbia Record editorial staff have 
been named South Carolina publicity 
committeemen for the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis and 
its 1943 prevention campaign. 

Pierre H. Fike, editor, Spartanburg 
(S. C.) Journal and veteran of more 
than 45 years newspaper service in 
South Carolina, is improving after a 
serious illness of several months at 
the Spartanburg General Hospital. 

C. A. (Pete) McKnight, Charlotte 
(N. C.) News staff reporter for the 
past three years, has been appointed 
managing editor of the World-Journal, 
English language newspaper at San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. 

Liston Elkins, managing editor, 
Waycross (Ga.) Journal-Herald, was 
awarded the A. G. Miller Medal, given 
annually to the citizen rendering con- 
spicuous civic service, and Jack Wil- 
liams, Jr., telegraph editor, was the 
recipient of the Baynard Knight Lov- 
ing Cup which goes annually to the 
outstanding member of the Kiwanis 
Club. These are the two highest civic 
honors of Waycross. 

W. S. Kirkpatrick, news editor of 
the Atlanta Journal, has been made 
assistant managing editor. He was 
formerly managing editor of the At- 
lanta Georgian. 

O. W. Young has been named state 
editor of the Tampa (Fla.) Tribune, 
succeeding Russell King, recently 
commissioned a lieutenant (j. g.) in 
the Navy. 

A. P. Cooke, former member of the 
Tampa (Fla.) Tribune news staff, is 
now doing publicity for the Florida 
Defense Council at Tallahassee, Fla. 

Joseph O. Meyers, former head of 
the news staff at station KSTP, Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul, has joined NBC’s 
department of news and special events, 
as a writer. Meyers worked for a 
year with the Detroit News before he 
moved west to the St. Paul Daily 
News, where he served for 10 years in 
various positions on the staff. 

Ralph Salazar, of the San Francisco 
United Press staff for the past four 
years, has been promoted and trans- 
ferred to the New York cable desk. 
Mr. Salazar will specialize in Latin 
American cables. He formerly worked 
on the editorial staff of the Watson- 
ville (Cal.) Register-Pajaronian. 

Miss Louise Purwin, Stanford Uni- 
versity journalism graduate, has 
poined the U.P. staff at San Francisco. 
She is doing rewrite, and handling the 
pony-reading job. Miss Purwin is the 
third woman member of the San Fran- 
cisco staff. 

Norman G. Chalker of Mitchell, Ga., 
has joined the news staff of the 
Albany (Ga.) Herald as special fea- 
tures editor. He was a former re- 
porter for the Augusta (Ga.) Chron- 
icle and copy editor for the Atlanta 
Constitution. 

Miss Calista L. Buzzell, who has 
been a staff member of the Skowhegan 
(Me.) Independent Reporter and a 
correspondent for the Bangor Daily 
News, has resigned that dual post to 
join the city staff of the Portland Eve- 
ning Express. 

G. A. Williard, editor of the Leaks- 
ville (N. C.) News for the past five 
years, has resigned this position to ac- 
cept a place on the staff of the Dan- 
ville (Va.) Commercial Appeal, and 
will leave this week to assume his 
duties. 


EDITOR & PWBLISHER 


Harold Greenberg, sleuth reporter 
for the Los Angeles Examiner, has 
been assigned to Sacramento to cover 
the legislature. Joe Timmons, who 
usually handles this assignment, is un- 
able to carry on for the coming session 
because of poor health. 

Ray Richards, first day assistant city 
editor for the Los Angeles Examiner, 
has been transferred to the new West 
Coast bureau of International News 
Service and will serve as Pacific Coast 
representative in Washington. Rich- 
ards’ long experience in the Orient is 
expected to prove valuable in his new 
connection. Gaither Littrell will take 
Richard’s place at the Examiner. 

Jerry Luboviski, formerly of City 
News Service, Los Angeles, has been 
appointed a rewrite man on the Los 
Angeles Examiner replacing James 
Lee, now undergoing basic training 
with an armored division. Lee ex- 
pects soon to be transferred to Military 
Intelligence. 

Max Thayer, who held down the 
“alphabet beat” (OPA, WPB, etc.) 
for the Los Angeles Examiner, has re- 
signed to accept a position with the 
Wall Street Journal, Pacific Coast edi- 
tion. 

Mrs. Madeline Ball Wright, Sunday 
editor of the Springfield (Mass.) Sun- 
day Union and Republican, will add 
the editorship of the rotogravure sec- 
tion to her other duties. 

Mary Clayton has joined the social 
staff of the Springfield (Mass.) Daily 
News, replacing Mrs. Henry Moriarty, 
who is resigning. 

Harry Storin, formerly of the staff 
of the Springfield (Mass.) Union and 
now head of the publicity staffs of 
Riverside Park in Agawam, Mass., and 
the Great Barrington Fair, is the 
father of a son, Matthew, 3d, born 
Christmas eve at Mercy Hospital, 
Springfield. 

H. S. Hepner has resigned as a 
journalism faculty member of South 
Dakota State College to join the staff 
of the Office of War Information. He 
will direct an office at Bismarck, N. D. 

Edward Young, of the Davenport 
(Ia.) Democrat, has taken a position 
on the copy desk of the South Bend 
Tribune. 

Knight McKesson, of South Bend, 
recent graduate of Indiana University, 
has joined the South Bend Tribune 
staff. 

Robert Megargle, formerly with the 
public relations department of Michi- 
gan State Police, has joined the Grand 
Rapids Herald as night police re- 
porter. A second new member of the 
Herald staff is Miss Louise Ross of 
Belding, Mich., just graduated from 
Michigan State College school of jour- 
nalism. Mr. Megargle succeeded For- 
rest Weaver, resigned to join a public 
relations staff in Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Shuman an- 
nounced the birth of a son on Dec. 27. 
The father is city editor of the Pitts- 
burgh Post Gazette while the mother 
is a former member of the news staff 
of the paper. 

Don Higgins, managing editor of the 
New Orleans Item; Herman Deutsch, 
assistant editor, and Joseph Cermak, 
photographer, serve as airplane spot- 
ters for the city’s air warning system. 

William King, cartoonist for the 
Columbus (Ga.) Ledger-Examiner 
papers for about three years and re- 
cently connected with the Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) Times, has returned to Colum- 
bus to work at Fort Benning. He was 
granted a “leave for the duration” 
and will draw sketches to assist in 
training of troops. 

Marjorie Lundberg, University of 
Minnesota journalism school product 
and former copy writer for a St. Paul 
department store, has joined the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press as a reporter. She 
is the first woman reporter on the 
morning newspaper since 1934. 





With The Colors 


WILLIAM J. SLATOR, military editor 

of the Waterbury (Conn.) Republi. 
can, and a member of the staff for 15 
years, 12 as city editor, has been com. 
missioned a captain in the Army and 
assigned to duty at Aberdeen Proving 
Grounds, Md. He has been a captain 
in the Connecticut State Guard acting 
as assistant intelligence officer for the 
state. He held a commission in the 
Organized Reserves for 17 years to 
1939. 

Lieut. Ralph A. Walsh, U. S. Army, 
public relations officer at the Mari- 
anna, Fla., base of the Army Advanced 
Flying School, has been selected by 
Maj. Hartzell Spence, editor of Yank, 
the Army newspaper, to become as- 
sistant editor. Lieut. Walsh was for- 
merly Arkansas State manager for 
United Press and has had 16 years 
of experience in newspaper work. 

Major Gail Borden, formerly man- 
aging editor of the Chicago Times and 
now with the Army Air Force on 
foreign duty, recently suffered a freak 
accident. He was inspecting a plane 
during a high wind, which whipped 
the buckle of his coat from its moor- 
ings. The buckle struck him in the 
eye, causing him to be hospitalized. 

Peter Grundeland, a makeup editor 
on the Chicago Daily News, was in- 
ducted into the Army and left for 
Camp Grant this week. Grundeland, 
who is 34, has been with the Daily 
News 17 years. 

Nelson R. Swayze, advertising man- 
ager of the New Orleans States since 
1936, was sworn into the Marine 
Corps Jan. 3 as a captain. He will 
be succeeded by Elton T. Mackie, head 
of the copy and art department of the 
newspaper. Swayze, who has been 
employed in the advertising depart- 
ment of the Times Picayune Publish- 
ing Company for 20 years, will receive 
his training at New River, N. C. 

Captain Reed Jordan, attached to 
the public relations department of the 
4th Army at the Presidio in San Fran-|) 
cisco, has been promoted to the rank 
of major. Well known West Coast 
newspapermen serving in the depart- 
ment with Jordan, who was formerly 
on the Sacramento (Cal.) Bee and the 
Salt Lake (Utah) Telegram, include 
Major Philip J. Sinnott, former man- 
ager of NEA-Acme Newspictures; 
Captain Miller Holland, former divi- 
sion manager of United Press; ani 
Captain Joshua Eppinger, Jr., for- 
mer city editor, Examiner—all of San 
Francisco. 








William Frank Aycock, national ad- 
vertising manager of the Birmingham 
News- Age Herald, has received : 
commission as lieutenant, j.g., in the 
U. S. Navy Air Force. He left Dec! 
20 for the U. S. Naval Air Trainin; 
Station at Quonset Point, R. I. 

Royal F. Munger, financial editor o! 
the Chicago Daily News, has beet 
sworn in as a captain in the U. § 
Marines. He left this week for active 
duty. Herman G. Seely, financid 
feature writer, will act as Daily New: 
financial editor during Capt. Munger’ 
absence. Capt. Munger had _ beet 
federally recognized as an army liev- 
tenant colonel, signal corps, ané 
served with that rank in the Illinois 
National Guard, and was lieutenan! 
colonel and division intelligence office! 
of the Illinois Reserve Militia. His re- 
duction in grade repeats history, fo 
on April 6, 1917, the day this country 
entered the first World War, Munge’ 
resigned a captaincy in the Universit 
of Chicago training regiment to enlisi 
as a Marine Corps private. He endeé 
the World War as a first lieutenant. 

Capt. Kent Sagendorph, forme 
aviation editor of the Chicago Ti 
and now in the Army Air Force, } 
“somewhere in Africa,” according 

(Continued on page 26) 
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1943 


ID 133 can easily be 


the most important year in your 
advertising history 


Ambridge Citizen (E) 

Beaver Falls News-Tribune (E) 
Chambersburg Public Opinion (E) 
Chester Times (E) 

Clearfield Progress (E) 

Connellsville Courier (E) 

Hazloton Plain Speaker (E) 
Hazleton Standard-Sentinel (M) 
Jeannette News-Dispatch (E) 
Johnstown Tribune-Democrat (M&E) 
Lansdale-North Penn Reporter (E) 
Meadville Tribune-Republican (M&E) 
New Castle News (E) 

Shamokin News-Dispatch (E) 
Sunbury Daily Item (E) 

Towanda Review (M) 

Warten Times-Mirror (E) 


Washington Observer Reporter 
(M&E) 


Waynesboro Record-Herald (E) 
Williamsport Gazette-Bulletin (M) 
Williamsport Sun (E) 

York Dispatch (E) 


THE COOPERATING NEWSPAPERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


We don't want anyone to accuse us of being starry-eyed optimists . . . but 
this war may end lots sooner than most people think. 


For example, we don’t glibly insist it will end this year. BUT .. . if it does 
. will you be ready for the new war that will begin at that time—the keenest 
trade competition this country has ever known? 


Your part in building a substantial peace depends very much on how substan- 
tial and stable a piece you win of the post-war market. For this new war will 
be one of economic elements battling . . . and you and your business will take 
on a share of this warfare. 


Advertising is one of the weapons you will be using in new ways in the post-war 
period. The time to probe those new ways—the time to experiment—the time 
to seek your market-winning and market-holding formula—is right now— 


TODAY. 
To help you, we make this suggestion: 


Select a test market or a number of test markets. In them, work out a 
formula of newspaper advertising, of displays, of sampling, etc., that 
will win for you. Test your formula in enough other and varied mar- 
kets to confirm it. Then—let come what will! 


The sooner you start such a project, the sooner you'll be ready when comes the 
peace. Start it today, and it may easily be that 1943 will be the most important 
year in your advertising history. 


And please be sure to ask any of our “reps” to tell you specifically about how 
we have set ourselves up to help you. 
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To survive now and be , 
ready to go forward 
after Victory... 
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PERSONALS 
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word received recently by his wife in 
Jackson, Mich. 


John Will, of the editorial staff at 
the Mobile (Ala.) Register, has been 
inducted into the Army and is now 
stationed at Camp McClellan, Ala. 

Herbert Morton, reporter on the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press, has enlisted in the 
Army Signal Corps and will report 
for training in radio work in Min- 
neapolis this week. 

Corp. Gordon J. Neilson, member of 
the Milwaukee Journal staff before his 
induction into the U. S. Army, has 
received his assignment to attend of- 
ficers’ candidate school at Fargo, N. D., 
to train in administrative work. 

Private Clarence B. Clement, for- 
merly a district supervisor for the 
Albany (N. Y.) Knickerbocker News, 
has been graduated as an aviation me- 
chanic at Seymour Johnson Field, 
N. C. 

Link Malmquist, formerly with the 
San Francisco office of Lord & Thomas 
(Foote, Cone & Belding, as of Jan. 1) 
and now a second lieutenant in the 
Army Air Force, is stationed at Ham- 
mer Field, Fresno, Cal. 


Hilding C. Peterson, county circula- 
tion manager of the Worcester 
(Mass.) Telegram and Evening Ga- 
zette, was inducted into the Army 
Jan. 6 at Fort Devens. 

Lawrence Hutchinson, former night 
telegraph editor of the Des Moines, 
(la.) Tribune, has been commissioned 
a second lieutenant after being grad- 
uated from the anti-aircraft artillery 
school, Camp Davis, N. C. 

James H. Bready, former copyreader 
of the Des Moines (Ia.) Tribune, has 
been commissioned a second lieuten- 
ant after being graduated from the 
chemical warfare service officer can- 
didate school, Edgewood Arsenal, Md. 

Kenneth Zumwalt, who has held 
many editorial positions on the Sacra- 
mento (Cal.) Morning Union, has been 
accepted as a volunteer officers candi- 
date and reported to the Presidio of 
Monterey. 

Led by John P. King, sports editor 
of the Mt. Clemens (Mich.) Monitor- 
Leader, 25 selectees were given induc- 
tion tests by the Army recently. King 
was expected to report for duty within 
10 days. 

Arthur Olsen, University of Santa 
Clara graduate and United Press bu- 
reau manager in Monterey, Cal., has 
been called into the Marine Corps 
Reserve. 





Wedding Bells 


MISS GWEN GRIFFITHS, assistant 

to the advertising director of the 
Martins Ferry (Ohio) and Bellaire 
(Ohio) Daily Times and Daily Leader, 
was married Dec. 26 to Corp. Ralph S. 
Nash of Hubbard, Ohio. Corp. Nash 
is stationed at Fort Francis E. Warren, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. Mrs. Nash will re- 
turn to her job on the Times-Leader. 

Miss Ruth Caldwell, of the South 
Bend Tribune’s business office, was 
married Dec. 23 in Harrisburg, Pa., to 
Lieut. Howard Hilles, Jr., of Harris- 
burg. 

Miss Caroline Fleming Smith, 
daughter of C. E. Smith, editor of the 
Fairmont (W. Va.) Times, and Carter 
Dunnington Jones, were married at 
the home of the bride’s parents on 
Dec. 28. 


Corporal Frank L. Stultz, formerly 
on the editorial staff of the Wheeling 
(W. Va.) News-Register, and Miss 
Virginia Lee Linton,.society editor of 





the same publication, were married 
in St. Matthew’s Episcopal Church, 
Wheeling on Dec. 27. They will make 
their home in Dayton, Ohio, Cpl. 
Stultz being stationed at Wright Field 
with the Medical Detachment of the 
U. S. Army Air Force. 

Miss Virginia Daniel of the adver- 
tising department of the Huntington 
(W. Va.) Publishing Company and 
prior to that a feature writer for the 
Herald-Advertiser, and Prof. William 
Page Pitt, head of the department of 
journalism at Marshall College were 
married on Dec. 26 at Covington, Ky. 


EDITOR 


Miss Mary Lou Stewart of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, was married to Lt. Rob- 
ert H. Estabrook Dec. 22 in Cedar 
Rapids. Prior to entering the Army 
last May, Lt. Estabrook was editorial 
writer for the Cedar Rapids Gazette. 
He is stationed as a Medical Admin- 
istrative Corps officer at Camp Robin- 
son, Ark. 

Miss Annette Zimbal, Sheboygan, 
Wis., has become engaged to Sergt. 
Cleon J. Walfoort, Milwaukee Journal 
sports writer on leave while in the 
armed forces. Miss Zimbal is em- 
ployed at the Sheboygan Press as sec- 
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retary to Charles E. Broughton, editor 
and publisher of the daily. Sergt. Wal- 
foort is stationed with the U. S. Army 
engineers at Richmond, Va. 

Miss Pollyanna Barnes, editorial 
department secretary of the Jackson 
(Mich.) Citizen Patriot, and Aviation 
Cadet Jack M. Ellison, of Jackson, 
were married at Majors’ field, Green- 
ville, Tex., Christmas Eve. 

Miss Dorothy Cummings, cookery 
editor, Vancouver (B. C.) Sun, was 
married to Lieutenant Bruce Gordon, 
Royal Canadian Artillery in Christ 
Church Cathedral, Dec. 26. 
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The lobster just wouldn’t give in, so the frantic lady telephoned 


all culinary knowledge—Prudence Penny, 


Food Editor. 
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Out into Blue Water a rusty American tanker, doom by a sub’s lying signals, her few res- 
loaded with badly needed oil, faces the cued, fire-scarred survivors telling a tragic “< 
horror of hissing torpedoes. A day later the story of human venom. 

arine grins : 
aes anes — eae Ships sunk faster than our yards can build 
less men in puddles of liquid fire. Another them in a final spurt of desperate revenge 
ship destroyed! . . . 10,000,000 shipping tons lost a year... 
247 ships lost in far less than that number 

ANOTHER WU. S. merchantman goes down in of days! American crews humiliated, scoffed, 
the Gulf of Mexico, the Stars and Stripes laughed at, even as they die. Se 
eae. ANOTHER precicus, irreplaceable day gone 

ANOTHER friendly Greek vessel is gutted to without YOUR purchase of a War Bond. 
death by the projectiles of Hate. 

ANOTHER new ship, sliding down the ways, 
without YOUR part in its heroic mission. 

When you buy Bonds you challenge the 

ANOTHER little Dutch freighter and her crew J W0at captain as phase me psig ha 
are sunk without trace in the Caribbean. eotnnd Debeiven cbebiek be dil 

ANOTHER American fishing trawler, lured to at four-thirty sharp!” 


SPONSOR 


ANOTHER British merchant ship is caught by 
the submarine pack off the Carolinas. 











The eighth of a series of timely, patriotic messages conceived and created in art and copy by W. Livingston Larned and contributed by EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER to the high purpose of Bond Sales and wartime morale. Permission is granted to the newspapers of the nation to reproduce these adver- 


tisements. Mats of this size advertisement are available at cost. Also engravings of the illustrations, in any size, are available at cost. It is suggested that 
local merchants and manufacturers—as well as financial and commercial institutions—sponsor the series in paid space, as a patriotic service to Uncle Sam. 
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ETHRIDGE ANNOUNCES LOUISVILLE CHANGES 
LISLE BAKER, JR., treasurer of the Louisville Courier-Journal and Times 

and with the papers since 1936, has been given, in addition, the post of 
vice-president, and Henry M. McClaskey, advertising director, has been 
promoted to assistant general manager, it was announced last week by 
Mark F. Ethridge, publisher and general manager, after the annual meeting 
of the papers’ board of directors. Ethridge also said that J. Garrett Noonan, 
display advertising manager, has been advanced to advertising director to 
fill the McClaskey post, and Arthur E. Eyl, of the papers’ sales staff, has 
been put in Noonan’s vacated position. Baker, also president of Standard 
Gravure Company, a subsidiary, was a Frankfort, Ky., banker before he 
was brought into the newspapers’ organization by the late Judge Robert W. 
Bingham and Barry Bingham, now a Navy lieutenant on leave and president 
of the publishing company. McClaskey has been with the papers since 1919 
and Mr. Noonan since 1923 and Mr. Eyl since 1921. 


CIRCULATION SUPERVISORS GET MORE GAS 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 1—Recognizing “the importance of speedy delivery” of 
newspapers, the Office of Price Administration has agreed that super- 
visors of wholesale distribution of newspapers shall be entitled to supple- 
mental gasoline ration cards. This relaxation of regulations was hinted sev- 
eral weeks ago, following conferences here between circulators and OPA 
key officials. Supervisors, the announcement said, may get preferred mileage 
(more than 378 occupational miles a month in the 17 eastern states consti- 
tuting the gasoline shortage area, and more than 470 occupational miles a 
month elsewhere) if they have taken all reasonable steps to reduce driving 
to the lowest possible mileage figure. Application must be made to the ration 
board over the signature of the newspaper’s business manager. The ar€a must 








be described and the need for supplementary gasoline explained. 





Ice Interrupts N. Y. 
eye . 7 - 
Dailies’ Publication 

An ice and sleet storm which felled 
thousands of power and telephone 
lines throughout upstate New York 
last week brought severe headaches to 
two newspapers which were unable to 
publish temporarily, and to a third 
which had to transfer its operations 
to a nearby city. 

The Gloversville Herald, a morning 
daily, had to suspend publication Dec. 
30-31 because of power failure in the 
city. The Herald’s afternoon sister, 
the Leader-Republican, was printed in 
the Amsterdam Recorder plant, a few 
miles away, on Dec. 30. 

The Ogdensburg Journal was the 
other press casualty, being unable to 
issue an edition when all city power 
failed at press time Dec. 30. 


E. J. Lynett Dies; 
Scranton Publisher 


Edward J. Lynett, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Scranton Times and one 
of the foremost newspapermen in the 
country, died early on Jan. 1 at his 
home in Scranton, Pa. He was 86 
years of age last July. 

Mr. Lynett bought the Scranton 
Times in 1895 after spending 17 years 
as a reporter, advertising writer, and 
general manager of the Scranton Free 
Press. Born in Dunmore, Pa., Mr. 
Lynett worked as a breaker boy in the 
hard coal mines when a boy, later at- 


tending the public schools of Dun- 
more, and then attending a state nor- 
mal school at Millersburg, Pa. 

During all the years of Mr. Lynett’s 
ownership of the Times he always 
prided himself on his pleasant rela- 
tions with his employes. There was 
never a labor dispute between the 
Times management and its workers. 
Unlike many publishers of his early 
days as a publisher, Mr. Lynett always 
favored labor unions, a policy he ad- 
hered to throughout his life. 

Mr. Lynett is survived by two sons, 
William E. Lynett, assistant publisher 
of the Times, Edward J. Lynett, Jr., 
also an executive of the Times, and a 
daughter, Miss Elizabeth Lynett. 

- 


CHAS. BOYLE RETIRES 


Charles J. Boyle, executive vice- 
president of Paul Block and Asso- 
ciates, New York, retired as of Dec. 
31. Mr. Boyle was associated with 
Paul Block for 31 years. During a 
large part of that time, when his firm 
represented Pictorial Review Maga- 
zine, Mr. Boyle was in charge of its 
advertising. For the past few years, 
Mr. Boyle has not been very active 
because of poor health, and it was 
because of this that he decided to 
retire. 


* 
BANS RETURNS 
The Jersey City (N. J.) Jersey 
Journal Jan. 5 announced editorially 
that it has found it necessary to elim- 
inate returns of unsold copies from 





Fortune 
COVERS 
BUSINESS 


the same way a news- 
paper covers its city — 
by assignments to its 
Staff of 63 editors, 
researchers, writers 
“and assistants 








y, 





newsdealers, effective at once, in or- 
der to meet government restrictions 
on the use of newsprint in 1943. 








RK OF ACCURACY, 
SPEED AND INDEPENDENCE IN 
WORLD WIDE NEWS COVERAGE 


| UNITED PRESS 











Indiscriminate snatch buying and 


hoarding are out and rationing is the 
order of the day. With it comes careful, 
deliberately thoughtful purchasing, lest 
even one of those precious ration points 
go for something of unknown quality. 
Nationally advertised products will soon 
be even more intently sought after in 
this ration-alized era. 


Newspapers are MORE eagerly 
read today than ever before. ..and by 
MORE people. Speaking of people, 
there are over 2,000,000 consumers 
with fat purses in Los Angeles A.B.C. 
city zone! Significant to avertisers is 
the fact that MORE of these consumers 
read The Evening Herald-Express than 
any other daily newspaper. 


LOS ANGELES EVENING 


Moral Goprese 


Largest Circulation of Any Daily Newspaper im the West 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATE 
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MAINE 
Bangor Daily News (M) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Concord Monitor-Patriot (E) 
Keene Sentinel (E) 
Manchester Union Leader (M&E) 


VERMONT 


Barre Times (E) 
Bennington Banner (E) 
Burlington Free Press (M) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Globe (M&E) 
Boston Globe (S) 

Boston Post (M 

Boston Post ) 

' Boston Record & American (ME) 








un USY NEW 





Boston Sunday Advertiser 

Brockton Enterprise-Times f 

Cape Cod Standard-Times, 
Hyannis A 

Fall River Herald News (E) 

Fitchburg Sentinel (E 

Framingham News e 

Haverhill Gazette [( 

Holyoke Transcript (E) 

Lawrence Eagle-Tribune (ME) 

New Bedford Sunday Standard- 
Times (S) 

New Bedford Standard Times (E) 

North Adams Transcript (E) 

Pittsfield Berkshire Eagle (E) 

Salem News (E) 

Taunton Gazette (E) 

Waltham News Tribune (E) 

Worcester Telegram and Evening 
Gazette (M&E) 

Worcester Sunday Telegram (S) 


composite market as you'll find. It’s made-to-order for newspapers . . . 


find so many fine papers here, ready to deliver for you. 


ENGLAND... BUSIER 


THAN 


BUSY NEW ENGLAND 


...4 “natural” for newspapers 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket Times (E) 
West Warwick Pawtuxet Valley Daily 
Times 


Weeneckey Call (E) 


CONNECTICUT 


Danbury News-Times (E) 

Hartford Courant (M) 

Hartford Courant (S) 

Meriden Journal (E 

Meriden Record (M) 

New Britain Herald (E 

New Haven Register (E&S) 

New London Day (E) 

Norwalk Hour ( 

Norwich Bulletin and Record (M&E) 

Waterbury Republican & American 
(M&E) ~ 

Waterbury Republican & American 
(E&S) 


We take “time out” to talk about a theme song 


Was there ever a market like BUSY NEW ENGLAND? More than eight million people, 
snugly parked in six small States, in the most compactly integrated market it has ever been 
your pleasure to survey—a great group of good-sized cities, well-scattered, and spotted in 
between, a smooth spread of smaller cities and substantial towns; trading areas linked together 
beautifully, leaving no gaps, no thin spots . . . and with the business of working to win a war 


permitting no idle hands, no empty pockets. Yes, this is the pattern of as near a perfect 


and that’s why you'll 


EVER IN 19431! 


30-PHOTOGRAPHY 


Frank Prist Tells of 
Technical Problems 


By JACK PRICE 


SEVERAL days after we received a 

Christmas card from Frank Prist, 
Jr., Acme staff photographer who has 
been covering the war in the South 
Pacific, we had word that he arrived 
at a West Coast port. Frank has been 
attached to the South Pacific forces 
since February, 1942, and although 
he did not cover the Marine landings 
at Guadalcanal he saw plenty of ac- 
tion in New Guinea. 

We are always interested in the 
technical and mechanical problems 
faced by photographers covering the 
various war fronts, hence, we wired 
Frank for a detailed story of his ex- 
periences which is presented as re- 
ceived. We wish to compliment him 
for his excellent description of the 
conditions that existed in that sector 
and trust that it will be helpful to 
other lens-lads who will be assigned 
to duty in the South Pacific. 

Good Cooperation 

Prist has been a staff cameraman 
for Acme for the past five years cov- 
ering the West Coast from the Los 
Angeles Bureau. In his report we 
notice that instead of griping at ad- 
versity he employed the _ initiative 
which is inherent in good newspaper 
photographers. After studying the 
report carefully we are pleased to note 
the close cooperation between the 
photo sections of the Signal Corps, 
the Air Forces, the Navy and Ma- 
rines, with the accredited war photog- 
raphers covering the combat zones. 
This report will do much to dispel any 
skepticism on that score. 

“Heat and excessive moisture are 
and always will be the worst enemies 
of a photographer covering the war 
in Australia and New Guinea,” Prist 
says. 

“It didn’t take me long to discover 
that as I began my 11-month ‘stretch’ 
in those areas. 

“In Darwin, for example, water is 
so hot during the day that a person 
. can’t even take a shower in it. At 
night it cools down to between 70 and 
80 degrees. When I was in Darwin, 
there was no ice and no ice machines. 
So I had to take my exposed film to 
an airfield for shipment to GHQ. 
There my stuff was developed. 

“The result was that for three 
months I made pictures without being 
able to check the results. I didn’t 
know whether my film was holding 
up or whether my cameras were in 
adjustment. 

“Finally, I made a few test shots, 
located a filthy darkroom in a base- 
ment (which also contained a lum- 
ber buzz saw), and found out to my 
own satisfaction that my pictures were 
coming out all right. 

Heat Affects Film Pack 


“Subsequently I learned some in- 
teresting facts about what happens to 
our American film and cameras under 
tropical heat and humid jungle con- 
ditions. 

“T had taken with me a 4 x 5 Speed 
Graphic with three cases of cut film 
and 48 film packs; a Rolleicord with 
speed-gun mount and 48 rolls of East- 
man Super XX film. When I reached 
New Guinea, the Acme offices sent 
me a Leica with a six-inch telephoto 
lens. 

“I found that the heat affected film 
pack more than any of the other film 
I had. Roll and cut film stood up well, 
even if not in tropical pack. Film pack 
holds up better if protected by tropical 
pack, as I learned when I received 
some later. It is much more con- 


venient than cut film, which is harder 
to carry because of the holders re- 
quired. Another advantage of film 
pack was revealed to me during the 
almost constant rains of New Guinea— 
there’s no slide to pull. Consequently 
there’s no slide to get wet and ruin 
your negative. 

“On the actual fighting front, I used 
the Rolleicord most of the time. The 
Leica came in handy for shooting 
bombing planes and other long dis- 
tance stuff. The Speed Graphic was 
good for layouts and pictures which 
I could plan slightly in advance. 

“But the Rollei was the best all- 
around camera in my bag because it 
was small, easy to handle, required 
less film space and weight, and pro- 
duced a sufficient number of pictures 
before changing rolls was necessary. 
And too, the Rollei can be used as an 
aerial camera by using the view 
finder. 

Withstand Dunking 


“T had one remarkable experience 
with a roll of Super XX 120 film. After 
I had exposed it, I placed it in my 
canvas duffle bag which, a few hours 
later, was dumped by accident into 
the Pacific Ocean. By diving in 
waters which I later found were in- 
fested with crocodiles, I retrieved the 
bag, and decided for my own amuse- 
ment to develop the roll. 

“Three days later in Port Moresby, 
I processed the roll and got, surpris- 
ingly, 12 negatives as good as you 
could expect under the best condi- 
tions. 

“All developing on the Australian 
and New Guinea war fronts is by 
tray. There is no such thing as a 
developing tank. This leads to fur- 
ther complications with the heat. If 
you have cooled enough water to start 
the first batch of negatives through, 
you'll find that the heat from your 
hands, plus the heat of the atmosphere 
will have changed the temperature 
of the developer by the time you start 
the second batch. Thus each group 
of negatives must be processed in a 
different way. 

“Another technical difficulty I ran 
into in Port Moresby was the short- 
age of water itself. I couldn’t go 
around rinsing trays and making up 
new soup any time I felt like it. Water 
was precious. 

“To get around a lot of these mis- 
eries, I got into the habit of develop- 
ing between two and three o’clock in 
the morning. The heat had receded 
by then, and conditions, though not 
perfect. were better than in the day- 
time. 

“Arrival of the Signal Corps photo 
staffs was a boon to all the news men. 
Along with the Air Corps technicians, 
the Signal Corps men set up trailer 
laboratories and dark rooms, with ice 
making machines to temper the hot 
water, and other gadgets which made 
our lives much easier. One of these 
outfits finally reached Port Moresby. 
to my joy. 

Heat Also Hits Cameras 


“The problems above described are 
minor compared to those in the field. 

“Cameras, for example, suffer ter- 
tribly from heat and moisture. Any 
leather-covered cameras begin “peel- 
ing” as moisture softens the glue which 
holds the covering. Enameled parts 
crack and then corrode. Mud and 


water get into the box and seep into 
precision parts. 

“I have tried various ways of pro- 
First, a fellow 


tecting my cameras. 
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tries to get under a sheltered place. 
Then he wraps up his equipment. 
Only thing wrong with this is that the 
rags get wet too, serving as perfect 
inductors for the eternal rain. 
“Crossing streams, I have carried my 
equipment on my head. I’ve given 
up my shirt to wrap up and protect 
my cameras. But the best angle yet 
is to find a single dry spot, put down 
my bag and sit on it. Not very com- 
fortable, but it does the job.” 


A Correction for Crayhon 
JAMES CRAYHON, picture editor of 

PM, informs us that our report of 
New York City newspaper staff pho- 
tographers entering the services was 
incomplete. He wishes us to correct 
the report inasmuch as it pertains to 
the staff of PM and we hasten to com- 
ply. We mentioned that Lt. Leo Lieb 
was the only member of that photo 
staff to join up with the forces but 
Crayhon tells us that the following 
men also are serving Uncle Sam’s 
forces. 

Peter Killian, is now in training for 
the Ferry Command; Alex Fraser, is 
in the Navy as photographer third 
class; Morris Engel is now a Navy 
photographer, second class; Ray Plat- 
nick made the grade as first class 
photographer in the Navy; Martin 
Harris and Steven Derry are enlisted 
men serving as photographers and as- 
signed to the Army publication Yank; 
and Ray Scheiber is in the photo sec- 
tion of the Air Forces. 

In addition to this list, Alan Fisher 
is covering assignments in South 
America for the Rockefeller Commit- 
tee and both Gene Badger and David 
Eisendrath are _ shooting for the 
OWI. 
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Bayonne can't be sold from the outside. 





Bayonne is playing a new part for sure Victory! 
WON its share 
Pennants ... but 


Bayonne proudly announces the completion of a 
and very important ship-building plant — 
The Marine Maintainance Corporation, 


Down the ways slid the beautiful “S.S. Tongue 
: o join her sister 
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Camera Knight 


KENNETH G. ATKINSON is the new 

camera knight at the Ogden (Utah) 
Standard-Examiner, taking the place 
as staff photog- 
rapher and head 
of the depart- 
ment following 
the enlistment in 
the Navy air 
corps of Ralph 
Collins, who has 
held the job 
down for the past 
two years. At 22 
he is among the 
west’s youngest 
staff photogra- 
phers. Atkinson 








K. G. Atkinson 





took the position 
early in November, 1942, and has been 
making a name for himself with full | 
page Sunday society spreads, sports © 
action “shots” and news photos that 
are different. He is efficient in the 
air or on the ground, day or night jobs, 

Young Atkinson has been a camera 
fan all his life, being given a box 
Brownie at the age of five. He at- 
tended schools at Evanston and took a 
big interest in art and art work— 
a class which he says helped to pre- 
pare him for his vocation as a news- 
paper photographer. During his high 
school career at Evanston, Wyoming, 
where he was born, Oct. 14, 1920, he 
was photographer for the school paper. 
When he went to Ogden a few years 
ago he was employed to take photos 
for the defense housing projects in the 
territory, and went into the news- 
paper office to inquire about a camera. 
He was hired as the head of the photo 
department. 
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ship: the “S.S. Clear 
launched in RECORD 





This creat industrial city adds to its already fine record in the Victory 
line-up. For here is the largest of all Naval Bases, .. . Dry Docks, P.T. 
Boat Yards, Oil Production and many other nationally significant ‘War 
time MUSTS 

Bayonne has contributed MUCH this year to the Victory effort. There will 
be three times as much in 1943. There's plenty of work here . . . high 
payrolls . . an eagerness to SERVE. It is TOPS in the try-out Test 
Market Field. 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 


Bayonne, New Jersey 
Bogner & Martin, National Representatives 


295 Madison Avenue 


14.296 AB.. Daily Circulation, 92% Home Delivered 


New York, N. Y. 
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Editor & Publisher 


International Year Book 


Ready Reckoner For 1943 


showing circulation and advertising rates of English-language morning, evening, and 





Sunday newspapers in the United States and Canada—summarized by States and na- 
tionally—is but one of the many vital records of important and useful information 
regarding daily newspapers to be found in this great, up-to-date statistical compilation 
that goes to make THE RED BOOK a complete Encyclopedia for makers and users of 
daily newspapers. 


This full-page statistical table enables the buyer of space in newspapers in the United 
States and Canada to estimate, almost at a glance, the cost of an advertising campaign in 


morning, evening, and Sunday newspapers of any State or group of States or nationally. 


Last year’s RED BOOK is now history. This year’s issue will be a desk companion for 


most people in the industry, and your announcement will work for you throughout 1943. 


Arrange for space now. Forms close January 20, 1943, but the early bird catches the 


preferred position—naturally. 


Regular contract or transient rates apply—full page, $275.00: half-page, $154.00; 
quarter-page, $85.00 (and cheap—dirt cheap). 


The price is $2.00 a copy, but it goes WITH a regular annual subscription to 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER at $4.00; Canada, $4.50; Foreign, $5.00. 


(Incidentally, the net paid circulation, as of June 30, 1942, was 11,526 and 
total distribution, 12,277.) 

















|| EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Times Tower, Broadway at 42nd Street New York 












































At the Gate of the Year 


%* Over the horizon of a war-torn world a 
new year casts its first faint rays...augury of 
a coming day to heal and build anew. Ear- 
nest eyes peer ahead, eagerly seeking the 
path which will lead all men to the better life. 
% But no one man is able to see clearly 
enough or far enough to see wisely for all. 
The eyes and minds of many must help. For 
the many must agree on the wisdom of the 
way —else confusion and strife result anew. 


%* There are sign posts which have guided 


before, and can guide all now. Sign posts 
which in brief moments of recent time have 
already led some men farther along the 
path to the better life than in all ages before. 
%* These are Education, free to all, and free 
from all bias...truthful News, unimpeded... 
and Opinion, unrestrained and without regu- 
lation. Only with these guides can minds find 
the way. Complete freedom of the press 
marks the start of the path that leads to all 


the freedoms and to the better life. 


This is the seventh of a series of messages on the Freedom of the Press 
by INTERTYPE CORPORATION, Brooklyn, Set in Futura 
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12 Typographical Ways to Save Space 


A Man Who Has Designed More Newspapers Than Any Other 
Person In the World Gives Some Timely Practical Suggestions 


ONLY the neophite would be so stupid 

as to believe that saving newspaper 
space was simply a problem in typog- 
raphy and make-up. Yet, more space 
is wasted through bad typography 
than through bad writing. 

Making sure that enough space is 

used and ONLY enough is a combina- 
tion problem—an editorial as well as 
a typographical problem—a two-man 
job. 
Ot course, there are more than a 
dozen ways to save space in a news- 
paper. Sometimes, a coming together 
of a set of editorial facts with a set of 
typographic and make-up facts will 
eliminate space by the half pages. 

However, our friend the editor said: 
“Give me a dozen ways, etc.” 

So, here goes: 

1. Eliminate Unnecessary sub-heads— 
or “decks” 

While many newspapers have 
dropped a number of sub-heads dur- 
ing the last few years—because they 
could not be defended—there are still 
too many such heads. One sub-head 
is enough for any story and this one 
sub-head is too much for some stories. 
Don’t go to the other extreme and 
take the sub-head from a story that 
needs it. Some newspapers have fool- 
ishly eliminated all sub-heads. This 
is bad news interpretation. 

2. Reduce the size of neessary 
sub-heads 

I have before me as I write several 
newspapers which use a size of type 
for the sub-head which is entirely 
too large for the head just above the 


sub-head. We could save almost a 
half-column inch on each of these 
sub-heads. Its much easier to get 


your sub-heads too large than it is to 
get them too small. 
3. Eliminate short dashes 
Short dashes are not needed around 
sub-heads, and they should not be 
used for cut-offs between news stories. 
Many newspapers have shifted from 
centered heads to flush-left heads. 
Most centered heads need short dashes 
between the head and sub-heads or 
subheads. But when the flush-left 
make-up is used we do not need— 


|and should not use--any short dashes. 


|'Taking out short dashes in multiple 


offs, 


heads saves about one _ half-column 
jinch on each head. Use full column 
jwidth cut-off rules between news 
jitems in one column width as has al- 
ways been done on two column cut- 
You can crowd a full column- 
width dash closer than you can a 
lshort dash, which is ugly in any place. 
More than this: A short dash is an op- 
tical deterrent to easy reading. 
» Eliminate Eight-Column Folio Lines 
No one has ever been able to give 
@€ a good reason why the name of 
é€ paper and the date of issue, with 
page number, should eat up one quar- 
er of an inch space on the top of each 
bf EIGHT columns of a newspaper. 


By GILBERT P. FARRAR 


All this information can be placed 
in two columns, instead of eight thus 
saving at least one and a half column 
inches on each page. And, when your 
news stories have a clear, uninter- 
rupted play at the top of the page, the 
page looks larger optically. The heads 
stand out clearer. 

A dozen papers that I know have 
tried this and they have all “stayed 
with it,” as they say. But, it was hard 
for some of the publishers to bury this 
old sacred oxen of the nineties. Now, 
necessity may be the mother of a more 
legible newspaper. 


5. Eliminate Eight-Column Standing 
or Department Heads 


Maybe you don’t use them, but they 
are being used. I have one in front 
of me as I write which takes up over 
a half inch on each of eight columns. 
I can get it in less than two single 
column inches and make a more at- 
tractive page as well as a page that is 
easier to make up. 


6. Don't use Eight-Column Banner 
Lines on Inside pages 


There are too many newspaper men 
who have a hunch that a newspaper 
page has only two spots—a top and a 
center. Therefore, they figure that the 
first thing to do to any page is find a 
story about which an elight-column 
top line can be written. Then they 
put the picture in the top middle and 
fill in around the top line and the pic- 
ture. Instead of the eight-column 
“ribbon,” set this banner head in two 
lines on three columns. This will save 
a lot of space as well as some man- 
power, and you will have a more flex- 
ible page—easier to make up into an 
attractive page. 


7. Make Standing Heads Smaller 
and Blacker 
Many standing heads are _ too 
“sprawling.” Light face type in a big 
size does not make an important 
standing head. One way is to make 
the type a smaller size and in a black 
version of the news head type. There 
are other ways. Smaller and blacker 
will make a better bull’s-eye and save 
lots of space. 
8. Use Small Black-Face Two- 
Column Lead-In's 
There is no question about the value 
of a few lines of double column mat- 
ter to give a news story a good “kick- 
off.” Most newspapers using say a 7 
on 8 news face will set this lead-in 
in a 10-point face of medium tone. 
Instead of having the operator 
change the machine—or using another 
operator—to set the medium-toned 
10-point, just have the same news 
machine operator shift the elevator to 
bold face and set the two-column 
lead-in in the bold of the news face. 
It will take up less space, look just as 
important, and save manpower as well 
as space. 
9. Over-Cut Lines Are Not Worth 
the Space They Use 
The first time that I took the words 
of an over-cut line and put these 
words in bold face capitals to begin 
the caption under a_picture—with 
caption in medium type—I was told 
that this weakened the picture. Since 
then a flock of newspapers have found 
that over-cut lines are seldom neces- 
sary, and they take up a lot of space. 
Few people ever look above a picture 
for the caption. Picture titles—on the 
actual pictures, drawings or photo- 
graphs—are usually under the picture. 


For centuries below the cut has been 
the natural place to look for what the 
picture is all about. 
10. Reduce the Length of Picture 
Captions 

Tell what’s in the picture, but if it 
is a long story make a news story 
about the picture and run it near the 
picture. Don’t use a news story for 
a caption to the picture. Long captions 
take up more space than a short cap- 
tion plus a short news story, and it 
makes the caption easier to handle 
and more intriguing to read. Don’t 
pad a caption. Save the space. 
11. Edit Your Pictures 


I mean it. Editors don’t take stories 
just as they come in. Don’t take a 
picture just as it comes in, whether it 
is a real photo or a mat service. Look 
for unnecessary elements in a picture. 
Most pictures have too much unre- 
lated background. Focus onto the ac- 
tion spot. Take only enough beyond 
this spot to tell the story. Scrap the 
rest. Then you will have better pic- 
tures and you need fewer pictures to 
make a more interesting newspaper. 
This will save enough space to make 
you forget the WPB, and them to for- 
get you. 

12. No pictures of News Commenta- 
tors or Staff Writers 

Using the same picture in about the 
same place every day is stupid in any 
language. Run the faces of the star 
writers now and then, if you must, but 
not every day—and from an old pho- 
tograph. Your readers don’t care what 
your commentators look like. The 
small pictures make black spots be- 
fore your eyes and take up scarce 
space. It’s a lot of space in many 
newspapers. 





Dailies Cutting Size of Cuts, 
Picture Pages to Save Zinc 


USE OF smaller cuts, reduction or 

elimination of picture pages and 
judicious selection of photos to elim- 
inate makeovers for different editions 
are among the principal steps taken 
by newspaper editors throughout the 
country to meet the 50% cut in use 
of engraving zinc effective Feb. 15 
under a War Production Board order. 

Various branches of the editorial 
department have been restricted in 
their use of cuts in a number of cities. 
Wherever possible mats are being 
used, and stock cuts from the morgue 
are being called for more often than 
in unrestricted times. 

The Hearst papers are exchanging 
cuts when this is feasible, according 
to a report from San Francisco in 
Epitor & PustisHer’s roundup of zinc 
conservation moves on the editorial 
side. 

It also was brought out that editors 


are using day to day judgment in 
saving zinc, passing up borderline 
cases and conserving to the limit so 
that they will have enough leeway for 
a splurge when dramatic news war- 
rants use of large cuts. One paper 
reported it is using fewer cuts rather 
than making smaller ones. Blow-ups 
of pictures merely for the sake of size 
seem to be out for the duration on 
many papers. 
The E. & P. roundup follows: 


CHICAGO 

Chicago newspapers are planning to 
work out a suggested set of rules for 
advertisers’ conservation of engraving 
zinc, but no united action is con- 
templated at this stage. A meeting of 
mechanical superintendents was to be 
held this week to draft such proposed 
rules, which will probably be sub- 
mitted to advertisers by the papers. 


Meanwhile, Chicago papers are all 
planning to use thinner zinc in order 
to get more square inches of half tone 
and combination line work with the 
same amount of zine according to 
weight. Use of 21 gauge zinc, which 
is 032 of an inch thick, is proving 
satisfactory for half tones. This type 
of engraving zinc is mounted on a 
stereotype base. 

Although there has been no strict 
rationing of news pictures as yet, Chi- 
cago papers have generally adopted 
the policy of reducing the size of 
larger pictures by at least one column 
Cuts which were formerly four to 
five columns wide, are being reduced 
one column. Likewise there is a 
sharp curtailment in remaking of pic- 
tures for different editions. News 
pictures are used throughout the day’s 
run without remaking of half tones. 

CLEVELAND 

Restrictions in use of engraving zinc 
finds the three Cleveland dailies 
with conservation plans which ex- 
ecutives believe will be more than 
adeauate. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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WPB Curtails Production and 
Distribution of Printing Machinery 


EFFECTIVE Jan. 30, printing ma- 

chinery may be produced only for 
the armed forces outside of the con- 
tinental limits of the United States or 
on shipboard, the WPB Director Gen- 
eral for Operations ruled Jan. 4 
through the issuance of Limitation 
Order L-226. 

The order establishes far more dras- 
tic control over the production and 
distribution of printing machinery, 
operating supplies, and replacement 
parts than did Order L-83, which it 
replaces. Primary purpose of L-226 
is to save steel, copper, and aluminum. 

Aside from the general limitation, 
other important provisions of L-226 
are: 

Provisions of Order 

(1) Delivery of graphic arts machin- 
ery less than five years old is limited 
to orders approved by the Printing 
and Publishing Division of WPB. 

(2) The manufacture of operating 
supplies and replacement parts takes 
precedence over all other orders. This 
means that a manufacturer may treat 
orders for replacement parts as if all 
of such orders were rated AA-1. This 
protects the AAA rating, but at the 
same time permits the orderly sched- 
uling of the production of the manu- 
facturer’s quota of replacement parts, 

(3) The manufacture of replacement 
parts is limited to 120% of the dollar 
value produced in 1941, provided the 
manufacturer does not have more 
than four months’ inventory of such 
parts. If his inventory exceeds four 
months, production of replacement 
parts is limited to 72% of the base 
period. 

(4) Production of operating supplies 
is limited to 72% of the dollar value 
produced in 1941 provided the manu- 
facturer’s inventory does not exceed 
four months. If it does he is limited 
to 24% of the base period 

Return Worn Parts 

(5) A worn replacement part or 
operating supply must be returned to 
the manufacturer or sold to a scrap 
dealer before a new part can be or- 
dered. This guards against the pos- 
sibility that a consumer will hoard re- 
placement parts. It also will serve to 
force into scrap channels a substantial 
quantity of critical metals. 

Graphic arts machinery is defined 
as Meaning any piece of new, used, or 
reconditioned machinery or equipment 
designed for use in the production of 
printed matter, including but not 
limited to the kinds listed on Sched- 
ule A, which is attached to the order. 

Operating supplies are listed under 
Schedule B, also attached to the order. 
They are defined as small pieces of 
equipment, not normally considered 
capital items, peculiar to and used ex- 
clusively in the graphic arts industry. 

The Printing and Publishing Divi- 
sion declared that although there is no 
way of making an exact estimate 
the order would save “substantial 
amounts” of steel, copper, and alumi- 
num. 

Small Stockpile 

At present there is a relatively small 
stockpile of new graphic arts machin- 
ery, much of which will be held for the 
future overseas use of the armed serv- 
ices. The existing stock of used ma- 
chinery, together with the manufac- 
ture of replacement parts which the 
order permits, will, in the Division’s 
opinion, be sufficient to meet the needs 
of the printing industry. 

The quota set by the order for the 
manufacture of replacement parts is 
calculated to be sufficient to cover for- 
eign requirements. All foreign re- 


quirements for complete machines will 
be filled from the used machinery 
market. 

Under the terms of the order re- 
quests for approval to deliver or ac- 
quire graphic arts machinery will be 
made on Form PD-556. This standard 
form is available in all WPB field of- 
fices. 

Graphic Arts machinery listed as 
Schedule A under the order is as fol- 
lows: 


Macutine Composition 

Automatic metal feeders, band saws, broach 
ing machines, buffer and polishers, complet« 
fonts of composing machine matrices, compos- 
ing machine molds, composing room saw trim 
mers, line typesetting machines, line composing 
machine magazines, lino-saws, material makers, 
plunger cleaners, remelt furnaces and molds, 
rule casters, spacejband cleaners, single char 
acter type composing machines, single charac 
ter type casting machines, 

Hanp Composition 

Cabinets, type, storage, galley, composing 
frames, complete fonts of foundry type, dead 
metal frames, imposing tables or stones, line 
up and register tables and devices, make-up 
frames, metal saws and trimmers, mitering 
machines, page make-up gauges, plate mount 
ing (patent) bases, slug and rule cutters, 
trucks, galley, form, dead-metal. 
PHOTOENGRAVING, LITHOGRAPHIC AND GRAVURE 

PLate MAKING 

Arc lamps, ben day machines, cameras and 
lenses, color filters, etching machines, baths 
and tanks, halftone screens, monel silver baths, 
monel evaporating dishes, nailing machines, 
planing machines, plate coating machines, plate 
graining machines, plate routers, plate beveler 
and trimmer, plate dryers, projectors, photo 
composing machines, registering devices, va 
cuum backs for cameras, vacuum frames 
STEREOTYPE RUBBER 
tic Plate MAKING 
Casting boxes, cooling tables, 
baths and tanks, jig saws, mat 
scorchers and rollers, molding presses, plate 
curving machines, routing machines, rubber 
plate depth gauges, ruling moldings, saws and 
shaving and planing machines 


ELecTROTYY? and PLas 


electrolytic 
formers 


trimmers, 


PRESSES 
Automatic press feeders and deliveries, aux 
liary ink distributors, bronzing machines 
utting and creasing presses, drying racks 


iand and automatic sheet and web-fed platen 
rresses, hand and automatic fed flat-bed cylin 
der presses, hand and automatic fed flat-bed 
gravure presses, hand and automatic fed plate 
engraving presses, ink agitators, numbering 
machines, paper seasoners, proof presses, roller 
washing devices, and perforating at 
tachments, sheet and web-fed rotary letter 
presses, sheet and web-fed offset or direct litho 
sheet and web-fed = rotary 
gravure presses, sheet heaters, static elimina 
and ink dryers, thermographic presses, 
transfer presses, varnishing machines, vibrat 
ing rollers, web-pasters, web-tension devices, 
web-slitting and re-winding machines 


BINDERY 

Automatic feeders for folding machines, au 
tematic and hand-fed trimmers, automatic 
feeders for board cutters, banding machines, 
bindery hand presses, binder’s board cutters, 
binder’s cloth cutters, book presses (drying: 
clamp units, power or hand), book sawing ma 
case making machines, casing-in ma 
chines, cover shaping and bending machines 
color spraying hoods and machines, cover spray 
ing machines, corner cutting racks, eyeletting 
machines, forwarding machines (backers, liners, 
guillotine cutting machines 


scoring 


graph = presses, 


tors 


hines, 


ind headbanders), 
power and hand lever, gathering and inserting 
machines, gilding type, gold 
ind foil cover cleaning machines, hand and au 
tematic fed folding machines, headband forn 
ing machines, lettering presses, marbling troughs 


presses, screw 


md = oclamps, mechanical binding machine- 
nipping machines, paper ruling machines, per 
forating machines, pamphlet covering ma 


hines, round cornering, punching, drilling and 


ndexing machines, rounding and backing ma 


hines, rough-edging machines, round corne1 
turn-in machines, sanding machines (edges), 
stripping machines, smashing machines, stamp 


ing, embossing and brass die-cutting and sink 
ng machines and presses, stippling and grain 
ng machines, signature bundling presses (hand 
ind power), skiving or paring machines, thread 
stitching machines, hand and automatic feed 
thread sewing machines, tipping, pasting and 
gluing machines, wire stitching machines 

Operating supplies under Schedule 
B are as follows: 

MACHINE COMPOSITION 

Go No-go type high gauges, 

matrices, space bands 


replacement 
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GALLEY GIRLS 


Three of the four “galley girls" who now 
run and check proofs nightly at the New 
Orleans Times Picayune are shown here on 
the job. They are, left to right, Miss An- 
gela E. Costa, Mrs. Neva Stephens Per- 
kins and Mrs. “Ansel R. Harrison. The 
Picayune also employs a fourth “galley 
girl," Mrs. Elizabeth Gorman Parker, now 
visiting her husband at a Colorado army 
Girls are also employed in the 





camp. 
mailing room. 
Hanp Composition 
Chases, composing sticks, imposing furni- 


ture, leads, rules and slugs, line gauges, plate 
hooks, replacement foundry type, borders, or- 
naments, etc., quoins and keys. 
PHOTOENGRAVING, LITHOGRAPHIC AND GRAVURE 
Piate MAKING 
Routing bits. 
PRESSES 
Press fountain dividers, cylinder jackets for 
cutting and creasing presses, doctor blades 
(gravure), gauge pins. 
BINDEeRY 
Cutting-out dies, drills and punches (paper), 
graining plates, index cutting knives, needles 
and hooks, paper cutter knives, perforator 
wheels and knives 


Honor Harold Burns 


Harold T. Burns, advertising man- 
ager of the Edes Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Plymouth, Mass., manufacturers 
of zinc plates and other engravers’ 
supplies for the trade, was made an 
honorary member of Kappa Tau 
Alpha, national scholastic journalism 
society, at the society’s annual ban- 
quet Dec. 12. LaFayette L. Marchand, 
a news editor of the Boston Evening 
Globe, was honored at the same meet- 
ing held in the Little Shaker, Win- 
chester, Mass. Marchand and Burns 
were graduated by Boston University, 
and both were featured speakers in the 
evening’s program. C. Nelson Bishop, 
editor of the Reading (Mass,) Chron- 
icle, presided, and Prof. Max R. Gross- 
man, journalism professor at B. U. and 
member of the Boston Sunday Post 
staff, was at the head table. 


Adolph John Kohler Dies 


Adolph John Kohler, general super- 
intendent of the Wood Newspaper 
Machinery Corporation plant in Plain- 
field, N. J., for 16 years, died in Fan- 
wood, N. J., Dec. 29, at his home after 
a short illness. His age was 59. Born 
in Philadelphia, he formerly was em- 
ployed in a supervisory capacity by R 
Hoe & Co. of New York and the In- 
ternational Motor Company of Plain- 
field 


Harry Gage to Talk 


Harry L. Gage, Linotype vice-presi- 
dent, is scheduled to address the Asso- 
ciated Printing Salesmen of New York 
at a luncheon at the Picadilly Hotel. 
Jan, 12. He will talk on “Meeting 
the Challenge of Wartime.” Jan. 19 
he will address the Boston Advertising 
Club on “Wartime Efficiency in Ad- 
vertising,” at a luncheon meeting at 
the Hotel Statler. 


ANPA Committee 
Urges 16-Gauge Zinc 


Mechanical Group Says It Is Most 
Efficient for All Engraving 
Purposes 


The Mechanical Committee of the 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation recently urged that photo- 
engravers adopt the 16-gauge zinc as 
standard. The recommendation in an 
ANPA Bulletin is as follows: 

“After careful consideration of the 
zine situation the ANPA Mechanical 
Committee still feels that 16-gauge 
zinc is the most efficient for all photo- 
engraving purposes. This Committee 
knows that thinner guages are being 
used experimentally and, therefore, 
suggests in order to conserve zinc as 
required by WPB Amendment No. 1 
to Order M-99 that three gauges be 
used: .064 (l16-gauge), .049 (18- 
gauge), and .032 (21-gauge). 

“No doubt the 16-gauge will have 
to be continued in use for color work 
and open pages. Experiments in 
usage to date have shown that 18- 
gauge can be used for halftones, line ; 
work, and combinations. It is known 
that with care, halftones can be made 
on 2l-gauge zinc where no highlight- 
ing is required, but to attempt to use 
this for line cuts and combinations is 
impractical. While the straight half- 
tones are relatively small in percent- 
age of zinc consumed, it is in line with 
conservation for the war effort. 

“From information which has been 
obtained from several offices who have 
experimented with this thinner zinc, 
it is thought that there might be a 
considerable limitation of the usage 
of the 2l-gauge because of the loss of 
plates due to burning-in, warping, etc 

“It is strongly recommended that 
every attempt should be made to use 
the lightest of these guages practica- 
ble. It is likely that increased operat- 
ing costs will result from using 18 and 
21 gauges.” 


W. T. Schneider Retires 


Was 27 Years Head of 
Stereotype Department 


William T. Schneider, 74, retired 
Jan. 3 after 27 years as superintendent 
of the San Diego (Cal.) Union-Trib- 
une Publishing Co.’s stereotype de- 
partment, and climaxing a career 0! 
57 years in newspaper work. 

He began as a youth of 17 with th 
Columbus (O.) Press-Post and tw 
years later took charge of the Colum 
bus Dispatch stereotyping department 
where he remained until 1911. 

Schneider went to California ~ 
1912 and joined the Los Angeles Er 
aminer stereotyping department 
transferring a year later to the Se 
Diego Sun. He became superinten- 
dent at the Union-Tribune Publishing 
Co.’s plant in February, 1916. 

His work will be carried on by hi 
son, John W. Schneider, and his son 
in-law, Hal Helbig, of the Tribune 
Sun and Union stereotyping depart 
ments, respectively. 


. 

Union Buys More Bonds | 

Albany (N. Y.) Typographical Unio! 
No. 4 has purchased $10,000 worth ¢ 
Victory Fund bonds in addition t 
previous substantial purchases. Job’ 
J. Stack, president. announcing t 
investment, said, “Investment of unio 
funds in government bonds is not onl} 
economically and patriotically wis 
but it shows confidence of the labor 
ing class in the government’s financi# 
structure and the high investme® 
qualities of these issues.” 
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¥%& When Mr. America buys his daily newspaper, he knows what he’s 


after. He wants the complete news . . . all the dramatic details of the subject which holds 
his greatest interest ... the fortunes of his own country as it fights a global war. 


What he does not know is the great volume of energy and resourcefulness on the part 
of the personnel of his favorite newspaper that are required to deliver the news ... and 
especially so in time of war. 

A large share of the burden of satisfying Mr. America’s craving for news rests in the 
Mechanical Departments where, in many cases, they are doing it with equipment that in 
normal times would have been replaced. Here we see conspicuous examples of resource- 
ful craftsmen striving every day to meet circulation schedules. 

They know that since press manufacturers are so completely occupied with the pro- 
duction of urgently required war materials, they must carefully maintain each piece of 
existing equipment, taking every precaution to extend its useful life for the duration 
so that, insofar as they are concerned. Mr. America, as he continues to read his daily 


paper, will never know the difference. 


R. HOE & CO. INC, °'° &457 188 STREET 


AN FRANCISCO CHICALO HIRMINCHAM (at Fast River) NEW YORK 





Awarded for High Achievement 
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DAILIES CUTTING SIZE OF CUTS, PICTURE PAGES TO SAVE ZINC 





continued from page 33 

Current indications are that decreas- 
ing advertising revenue of itself will 
result in considerable decline in use 
of materials. 

Augmenting this, the Plain Dealer, 
the Press and the News jointly have 
formulated a system which calls for 
substitution of 18-gauge zinc in all 
advertising cuts; elimination of all 
surprinting and elimination of all 
ornamental borders. 

Several months ago the Press pio- 
neered the substituting of 19 gauge 
zinc in all editorial and advertising 
half tones, the move resulting in con- 
siderable saving of metal. The WPB 
order eliminates use of this gauge by 
limiting zinc to three thicknesses of 
16, 18 or 21 gauge. Hence all three 
papers now shift to 18 gauge. 

New Style Backing 

A new style backing has been de- 
signed to avoid the necessity of han- 
dling two thicknesses of bases. With 
this prepared backing all engravings 
of any thin gauge zinc are kept at 
standard 16 gauge thickness. Thus it 
eliminates any confusion in the com- 
posing room operation and permits use 
of cuts from morgue and also from 
the various channels that continue to 
submit engravings of 16 gauge thick- 
ness. 

Devised by W. F. Alexander, en- 
graving foreman, and G. H. Fuller, 
stereotyping foreman of the Press, the 
new system consists of applying a 
special board of .015 inch thickness to 
the engraving sheet after etching has 
been completed. The engraving is 
nailed to the routing board and routed 
as usual. A particular type of back- 
ing must be used to prevent burring 
by the routing tool. This backing 
material is now on the market and 
can be obtained from the Eastern 
Newspaper Supply, Jackson Heights, 
Long Island, N. Y. The News and 
Press both will use this new backing 
but the Plain Dealer continues to use 
different size bases and slugs to 
handle the new thickness of zinc. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


The Kansas City Star is reducing its 
cut metal consumption by a sharper 
editorial eye on pictures. The “Let's 
make it and see if we can work it in” 
attitude is gone. And no picture is 
etched unless its place in the paper is 
reasonably secure. The need to con- 
serve photographers’ tires and gaso- 
line has eliminated many pictures and 
thus, indirectly, save zinc. In general 
the policy is not to stint on the good 
news or feature pictures, but to pass 
up the borderline cases. 


BOSTON 

Boston newspapers generally were 
taking steps to curtail the use of en- 
graving zinc to meet the WPB order, 
both in editorial and production de- 
partments. Thinner zinc is being 
tried by nearly all the Boston papers, 
with varying results. A majority of 
the engraving departments have tried 
using both sides of 16-gauge zinc, and 
the Christian Science Monitor and the 
Record-American have found the re- 
sults to be “quite satisfactory.” 

The Boston Post uses the “chrome- 
bach” zinc, which is coated on the 
reverse side and must be cleaned off 
if the back of 16-gauge zince is to be 
used. This additional step does not 
make that method seem feasible at 
this time and the manufacturers would 
have to supply the paper with a solu- 
tion to remove the coating. Other 
papers say that imperfections on the 
reverse side of the zinc very often 
make it even unusable for line cuts. 
The Monitor, however, reports that 
it has already cut below 50% of last 
year by (1) using thinner zinc, (2) 


using 16-gauge zinc on both sides and 
(3) through general decrease in size 
of the paper in an effort to meet the 
curtailment order in the use of news- 
print. Over all, the Monitor is using 
about the same number of cuts in spite 
of these restrictions. 

One paper that has been using sev- 
eral pages of photos daily has cut 
out one page for the duration. Some 
papers have cut out the use of photos 
in such departments as real estate, 
farm and home and other pages. Re- 
makes on store advertising cuts have 
also been restricted and advertising 
agencies are cooperating in this re- 
spect. It is hoped that “remakes may 
be entirely out.” 

The Record-American plans a gen- 
eral condensation throughout the pa- 
per. It will result in smaller heads, 
four column comics, reducing ten 
point body type on columns down to 
eight point regal, making some cut 
in news photos, mats requested on 
comics, all special pages restricted in 
the use of photos, and no further pub- 
licity cuts. (Most papers have not 
been carrying publicity cuts, either 
made by the papers or supplied by 
the agencies or publicity depart- 
ments.) 

Some publishers told Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER that “we’ll just have to cut 
down in all departments wherever we 
can, and try to keep the paper accept- 
able to readers and advertisers.” It is 
largely an individual problem to be 
solved by each newspaper, one pub- 
lisher emphasized. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco Bay newspapers are 
considering possibilities of using a 
16-gauge instead of orthodox 18 or 20- 
gauge as a means of conserving en- 
graving zinc in compliance with the 
WPB order calling for a reduction of 
50% in use of this metal effective 
Feb. 15. 

“As yet we have reached no deci- 
sion,” said C. E. Gilroy, acting busi- 
ness manager, San Francisco Chron- 
icle. “A 25% or more reduction in 
zinc over what we are now using 
would seriously hamper us, a 16-gauge 
might be a solution.” Alan L. Houser, 
business manager, San _ Francisco 
News, said his paper was cutting 
down on all art work, running two 


columns instead of three or four had 
done away with “blow-ups” and was 
making other savings. He said using 
a 16-gauge was a theory that might 
work. 

A similar reaction was obtained from 
other Bay papers. While ways and 
means were being considered to meet 
the situation, the belief persisted 
among most publishers that WPB 
might be prevailed upon to relax its 
restrictions when the handicap placed 
on newspapers by the order was fully 
realized. 

DALLAS 

Neither of the two Dallas papers, 
the afternoon Times-Herald and the 
Morning News has its own engraving 
plant. D. A. Greenwell, Times-Herald 
general manager, said his paper was 
using very few wirephoto and local 
cuts, and had been informed by its 
engravers that they were already 
safely below the 50% quota ordered 
by the WPB. 

Leven Deputy, News mechanical 
superintendent, said his paper was al- 
ready being governed by a general 
conservation principle, and was not 
using so many cuts. The News is ex- 
perimenting with .032 zinc (21-gauge) 
in place of the .064 (16-gauge) which 
was previously used _ exclusively. 
However, it still seems necessary to 
use .064 in ads in line work because 
of the labor-saving base in the ad 
room, although the News would switch 
over there also if monotype could 
supply new molds to handle the thin- 
ner zinc. 

Deputy again urged an industry- 
wide agreement on thin-gauge zinc 
so that suppliers and composing rooms 
could standardize their practices. 


ATLANTA 


The Constitution and the Journal 
will drastically cut zinc consumption 
during a test period after which more 
definite restrictions will be an- 
nounced. Cuts for news, sports, real 
estate, society, industrial pages and 
the magazine section have been re- 
duced and movie editors will use 
mats whenever possible, also morgue 
stock. 

Advertisers have been requested to 
cooperate in zinc use and all non- 
essential assignments in the photo de- 
partment have been cancelled. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

The Journal has begun use of 
44/1000ths zinc instead of 16-gauge on 
halftone work and has cut the size 
of Sunday feature layouts. The Ore- 
gonian began use of some 44/1000ths 
this week and has cut out full page 
sports pictures Sunday, increased the 
use of cast features, particularly dia- 
grams and maps, in early editions, and 
uses fewer four-color reproductions 
in the magazine section, substituting 
one color and black. 

Both papers have virtually elim- 
inated publicity pictures, .reduced the 
size of society and movie layouts and 
make greater use of file cuts, espe- 
cially one column face shots. There 
has been an increase in the practice 
of carrying over late edition cuts to 


early editions of the following day. © 


Use of zinc in advertising cuts has 
been restricted. In the past zinc has 
been made from advertising proofs 
when a cast or plate was delayed in 
the mails. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

The Minneapolis situation on zinc 
conservation is still up in the air. 
A definite program is expected to be 
worked out in next two or three 
weeks. The papers here already are 
using both sides of zinc. 

Photo rationing is in effect. Most 
society pictures have been eliminated. 
Group shots generally (except for big 
spot stories) are on the list. A single 
scene used where before two to four 
on the same event appeared. Portrait 
shots are out except on rare occasions, 
Banquet scenes and lodge installa- 
tions are now banned, and general 
eee is effected wherever feas- 
ible. 

NEW ORLEANS 

Through general reduction in the 
size and number of cuts used in all 
departments, by increased use of mats 
and by restricting the type of adver- 
tising engravings made on a free basis, 
New Orleans newspapers are attempt- 
ing to meet the zinc reduction order. 

News, sports, society and women’s 
sections and all advertisers are asked 
to supply mats instead of art if pos- 
sible. Although photographs are not 
rationed in each department, cuts are 
restricted to smaller zincs. The Times 

(Continued on page 37) 





Philadelphia Newspaper Publishers 
Adopt Zinc Conservation Rules | 


IN LINE with the War Production 

Board’s order to reduce the con- 
sumption of zine in photo-engraving, 
the Philadelphia newspaper publishers 
have adopted a set of rules for retail 
advertisers. 

The text of the regulations follows: 

1. No type will be engraved. [Ex- 
cept when the sizes to be made are 
over 72 points (1 inch) on the face.] 
A great deal of zine is needlessly used 
when type is engraved from a repro- 
duction proof, or double-printed on 
an illustration or background. 

When outside typographer’s setting 
is used and a mat of this composition 
is not furnished the advertisement will 
be reset in nearest matching type 
faces available and cuts of illustrations 
only will be made. 

Hand lettering from advertisers for 
which engraving must be made will be 
restricted to 10% of the area of the 
entire advertisement. 

2. No Ben Day or reverse cuts will 
be made of any type areas. Thousands 
of square inches of zinc are consumed 
annually for this purpose. 

3. No fancy borders, panels, or mor- 
tised areas for type will be engraved. 


All newspapers stock a large number 
of 1, 2, 3, 4, 6 and 12 point type rules 
in both plain and fancy patterns as 
well as light Ben Day and reverse tone 
rules. 

Consult the type books issued by 
the different newspapers for selections. 
A wide variety of unusual borders and 
panels can be readily created with 
these stock materials of which all 
newspapers have an adequate supply. 

4, Signature cuts will be made as in- 
dividual units and are limited to one 
size for each column width. The re- 
making of new signature cuts in 
slightly different forms and sizes will 
not be permitted. 

5. Backgrounds on merchandise must 
be confined to the immediate overall 
area of the illustration. 

6. Cuts remade because of change in 
drawing detail will be charged for at 
cost. All unused or killed engrav- 
ings will be charged for at cost. Have 
all drawings checked before ordering 
cuts. 

It is believed that these regulations 
will not interfere with retail adver- 
tising routine, as under them the size 
and nuraber of merchandise illustra- 


tions remain normal. This program 
is necessitated by current war time 
restrictions affecting the conservation 
of strategic materials. The regula- 
tions will be modified in line with 
Government directives. 

Advertising Copy Suggestions 

1. Supply all copy complete with art 
work. Type and cuts can be more 
accurately fitted when copy for both 
is received together and such practice 
will act to reduce the demand for 
make-overs for any reason. 

2. Have your copy and art work in 
as early as possible. An early flow 
of drawings will make possible larger 
and fuller engraving room “flats” and 
this will make for an automatic re- 
duction in zinc used by avoiding the 
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waste of incompletely filled stripping 
glasses. 

There will be no restriction on the| 
use of mats, electrotypes, zinc or cop- | 
per plates when they are furnished by| 
the advertiser. Newspapers are per-! 
mitted to keep old engravings pro- 
vided that there is the possibility o! 
their re-use within a reasonable length 
of time. 

Advertisers can materially aid in the 
conservation if they will notify news- 
papers in advance of publication 
whenever an engraving is likely to be 
repeated or used by more than one 
newspaper so that exchanges can be 
arranged. 
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Picayune, States and Item have con- 
fined engravings made on a free basis 
for retail advertisers to illustrations 
of items of merchandise, trade marks, 
pictures of exterior and interior of 
store buildings, of store personnel and 
of illustrations in patriotic advertis- 
ing. This eliminates, on a free basis, 
all cuts containing mortises, borders, 
headings, prices, cuts of type matter, 
reverse cuts, backgrounds or decora- 
tive matter which extends beyond the 
over-all surface occupied by the mer- 
chandise illustration and ben-day cuts. 
All engravings other than the above 
are charged for at the engraver’s 
scale, less 20%, and notice has been 
issued to advertisers that no cuts will 
be remade other than those made 
wrong size through error of the paper. 

Almost a 10% savings in zinc was 
effected by the Sunday Times Picay- 
une-New Orleans States by elimina- 


' tion of the color front page of the 


society and full color page of fashions. 
The Item has made a complete survey 
of its morgue, weeding out all cuts 
that might not be used again and 
turning these in as zine scrap. This 
paper as a whole has cut down ap- 
proximately 40% in cuts during the 
past year. 


PORTLAND, ME. 
Anticipating a government cut in 
metals and newsprint, the Evening 
Express, Press Herald and Sunday 
Telegram, of the Gannett Publishing 
Co, chain, started in advance a gen- 
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eral reduction all along the line. 
Papers reduced their coverage of soci- 
ety news to come within smaller col- 
umnage, including a more stringent 
check on pictures for cuts. 
Reductions also went into effect on 
women’s page material and some fea- 
tures. Comics were reduced to four- 
column size. On the news side, tighter 
stories were the rule with more atten- 
tion to conciseness in leads and body. 


LOS ANGELES 


All zines used are thinner gauge. 
All papers select pictures for early 
editions judiciously to run through all 
editions without elimination in make- 
over. The Herald & Express is cutting 
its normal two picture pages to only 
one full and run over. This is an area 
cut of 20%. 

The Examiner eliminated zinc in 
promotion ads, makes greater use of 
mat services, and exchanges with 
other Hearst papers. The Times elim- 
inated an eight-page picture supple- 
ment to its Sunday magazine. The 
News has no definite policy other than 
a general 25% cut. 

The Hollywood Citizen eliminates 
the use of handouts, makes fewer cuts 
rather than smaller ones, and cal- 
culates consumption every few days 
to keep near 50%. There is no ra- 
tioning anywhere of newsy photos, no 
reducing sizes of dramatic pictures. 
Corners are cut on society and less 
newsy pictures. There is no reduction 
in sports. 





§. F. Papers Shave Stories, Heads, 
Use Less Art to Save Newsprint 


MORE COMPACT news stories, re- 

duction in size of heads, less art 
display, and elimination or greatly re- 
duced departmental news and features 
are seen as among the likely possi- 
bilities in the makeup of San Fran- 
cisco Bay newspapers as a result of 
the recent order of the War Produc- 
tion Board requiring an estimated cut 
of 10% in newsprint during the first 
quarter of 1943. 

The order, which sets the newsprint 
tonnage used in 1941, on a net paid 
circulation, as the basis for consump- 
tion of newsprint in 1943, is viewed as 
working a hardship on those papers 
that have increased their circulation 
in 1942. 

Less Important News Revamped 

“If it weren’t for our increase of 
some 17% in circulation, we wouldn't 
have much of a problem,” said Alan 
L. Houser, business manager of the 
San Francisco News. “As it is, we'll 
have to reduce and make some changes 
in news content. The less important 
items, such as shop news, comics and 
other features that aren’t so essential, 
must be revamped to fit into the new 
setup. However, we have been al- 
ready working along this line, so we 
don’t anticipate much of a problem 
during the first three months of 1943. 
It is the cuts that may come later that 
we are thinking about.” 

C. E. Gilroy, acting business man- 
ager of the San Francisco Chronicle, 


' said, “We'll have to go through our 


| 


' 





paper and eliminate those items that 
are least important to subscribers. It 
will call for a revamping of the pa- 
per’s editorial policy. News stories 
may have to be shortened, but the 
quality and amount of news given will 
have to remain the same. Headlines 
may also have to be reduced, with a 
general overhauling of types and 
heads. Illustrations will have to be 
reduced in size, and other changes 
made,” 

J. R. Knowland, publisher of the 
Oakland Tribune, across the Bay, said 


he planned to appeal from the order, 
because the cut in newsprint had the 
effect of penalizing papers whose ag- 
gressive policy had resulted in in- 
creased circulation in 1942. “A paper 
such as ours, which has enjoyed a 
substantial increase in circulation, is 
hard hit by the order.” Meanwhile, 
Mr. Knowland said every effort would 
be made by his paper to condense and 
otherwise meet the situation. 

The San Francisco Examiner also 
reported it was “trimming” to meet 
the issue. Other papers in the area 
also reported similar steps being 
taken. The general feeling was that 
considerable waste would be saved by 
the elimination of free copies, returns, 
samples, etc., and that a possible re- 
duction in advertising during the year 
might also help meet the situation. 
The 3%, “over and above,” allowed for 
damage, was also considered as a 
favorable factor. The consensus ap- 
peared to be that none of the papers 
would be hard put to meet the present 
situation, but that prospective cuts 
in the future might well prove to be 
a knotty problem. 


Transcript Press in S. A. 


New Venezuelan Daily to Print on 
Former Boston Equipment 


A sixth morning newspaper and the 
tenth daily in Caracas, Venezuela, will 
begin publication in March, according 
to a New York Times dispatch. The 
new paper, yet unnamed, will be 
edited by Miguel Otero Silva, pub- 
lisher of Morrocoy Azul, a humorous 
weekly with the largest circulation in 
Venezuela. 

The paper will be liberal and will 
be printed on the rotary press of the 
late Boston Transcript. The publish- 
ers have procured complete equipment 
for stereotyping, photo-engraving and 
office work despite the difficulty of 
obtaining and transporting such things 
from the United States. 


Use Fibre Backing 
On 18-Gauge Zinc 


Cleveland Press Stereotyping and 
Engraving Superintendents Work 
Out Method for Standardization 


With engravers turning to thinner 
zinc as a means of helping to solve 
the problem of reducing usage to 50% 
of the 1942 figures, zinc manufacturers 
have decided to standardize on three 
thicknesses: the customary 16-gauge 
(.064”) which has been universally 
used in the past for newspaper print- 
ing, 18-gauge (.049”) and 21-gauge 
(.032”). Confining the rolling to only 
three gauges will, of course, conserve 
precious time, money and warehouse 
inventory. 

Paper Packing 

To avoid the necessity of handling 
two thicknesses of base and slugs, one 
for old 16-gauge cuts on hand and 
another to accommodate new thinner 
gauge ones, W. F. Alexander, superin- 
tendent of the engraving department, 
and G. H. Fuller, superintendent of 
stereotyping at the Cleveland Press, 
have developed a method of using a 
thinner gauge zinc and building it up 
to 16-gauge to permit use of the bases 
and slugs on hand as heretofore. One 
can readily imagine the confusion 
caused and extra time consumed in a 
composing room when two gauges 
would be used, especially in one ad. 
Then, too, changing base thickness 
would require new molds for casting. 

At the Press they have adopted the 
18-gauge and a sheet of special fibre 
board of .015” thickness is cemented 
to the whole sheet after etching. Then 
it is nailed to the routing board and 
routed as usual. A particular type of 
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backing has to be used so as to pre- 
vent burring by the routing tool. 

All three departments, composing, 
stereotype and pressroom, run into 
less trouble when using 16-gauge 
overall thickness on same thickness 
base as used heretofore. If 18-gauge 
were used on higher bases, the com- 
posing room would run into difficulty 
as mentioned above, the stereotyper 
would have to take more care in pack- 
ing page size mats because of less 
depth in the form and more care 
would have to be experienced in set- 
ting rollers and impressions on old 
presses especially, due to less depth 
in the stereo plate. 

Commercial shops making copper 
and zine engravings can use the 
method just as effectively as news- 
papers. 

The backing material is now on the 
market and can be obtained from 
Eastern Newspaper Supply, Jackson 
Heights, Long Island, N. Y. 


ANPA Suggestions for 
Saving Nitric Acid 


Because nitric acid is being used in 
enormous quantities in the manufac- 
ture of explosives and for other war 
uses, there is a shortage of acid for 
photo - engraving. The American 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
Bulletin recently urged that the acid 
be conserved as much as possible and 
stated that wherever possible line cuts 
should carry a screen. 

Many newspapers are running daily 
war maps. If these were screened, 
less etching would be required and 
some saving in nitric acid would re- 
sult, it was said. This would also 
mean a saving in the zine that would 
ordinarily be etched away. 





The fact that Directomat 
(Direct Pressure) Stereotype 
Molding has been proved 
and approved by over six 
years of satisfactory pre- 
war performance is, in 
itself, a forecast of post- 
war trends and acceptance. 


LAKE ERIE 
ENGINEERING CORP. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





LAKE ERIE 
Looks Ahead to 194? 


Wartime conditions are bringing home the 
fallacy of, “It's always been done that way!” 
New and proven materials, new and proven 
methods, new and proven economies are sharp- 
ening the thinking of men looking forward to 


ways and means to do better work at lower cost. 


Directomat Means Direct Pressure 
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The Jamestown Post-Journal front page 
prior to restyling. 


Jamestown Daily 
Modernizes Format 


In Addition to Changing Type 
Faces, the Post-Journal Reor- 
ganized News Presentation 


Last summer the Jamestown (N. Y.) 
Post-Journal had a survey made to 
determine how the readers felt about 
the different parts of the paper. 

In some respects the results were 
startling. 

The findings of the survey showed 
that the features most prominent in 
the reader’s mind were not always 
placed in the most prominent places 
in the hewspaper. And, it was found 
that a newspaper has many prominent 
places within its make-up. 

Of the first seven most read features 
—or kinds of news—three were in 
the second section. This fact was used 
to prove to advertisers that the sec- 
ond section was the second most im- 
portant place in the newspaper. 

Local News in Second Section 

In the reorganization of the Post- 
Journal last month all the local news 
begins on page one of the second sec- 
tion. The local roving gossip’s col- 
umn—with two-column head — is 
placed at the top of columns one and 
two of the first page of the second 
section. The rest of the top of the 
page is a six-column make-up. 

In the new Post-Journal all amuse- 
ment advertisements are on a page 
with a list of local entertainment 
events, the Broadway column and a 
Hollywood columnist. Facing this 
page is the radio program, radio com- 
mentator, and other features. This 
puts all entertainment in one spot in 
the newspaper. ox. 

News that happens in communities 
near Jamestown begins on a page near 
the front of the paper and the page is 
tagged “Vicinity News.” Such mate- 
rial is followed by news from three 
local suburbs of Jamestown. 

Two pages of sport news are placed 
in a position in the paper which is in 
relation to the place such news stood 
in the survey. 

Political columnists material is on 
the page facing the editorial page. The 
new editorial page make-up is what is 
known as a flexible page make-up— 
one which features one or two main 
editorials over and above the regular 
ordinary editorials on lesser subjects. 

In the old Post-Journal front page 
make-up it was not unusual for the 
page to have about a half-dozen stories 
carried over to inside pages. 

The survey mentioned above proved 
that readers do not like to “jump” 


The Post-Journal front page after the 
format had been changed. 


from page one to the inside pages 
while reading a news story. 

Through the use of more double- 
column heads on page one and the 
use of what is known as the “all- 
around approach” the number of 
jumps from page one is held down to 
about two. For the first three days of 
the new make-up, and on many days 
since then, there wasn’t a jump from 
page one. 

Readers said—in the survey—that 
the inside pages should have some 
more important stories—that the in- 
side pages should be important, too. 
So, by moving some of the lesser im- 
portant stories to the inside of the pa- 
per and using the “all-around ap- 
proach” jumps were reduced to almost 
none. 

The types used on the old make-up 
of the Post-Journal were many. Most 
of the heads were set in the Chelten- 
ham Bold family. This has been 
changed to an all sans-serif type fam- 
ily—various sizes of Metro Medium 
and one size of Erbar Medium Con- 
densed. 

Two-Line Heads 

The old Post-Journal had many two, 
or three, and four-column heads set in 
three lines. In the new make-up only 
two lines are used for any head wider 
than single column. Whereas in the 
Cheltenham Bold family on the old 
Post-Journal all widths of heads were 
set in a condensed version of the 
Cheltenham Bold, the only condensed 
type used in the new format is the 
Condensed Erbar, and this is used 
ONLY in single column. All three- 
line heads—only in single column— 
carry a three-line subhead, or “deck.” 
All multiple-column heads—which are 
in two lines—carry a two-line sub- 
head when a subhead is used. Sub- 
heads are not used on any head that 
falls below the horizontal fold of the 
paper. If the story has a subhead on 
it when it is written and in the make- 
up the story gets placed below the 
fold, the subhead is simply dropped 
out. 

About 98% of all the heads in the 
new make-up of the Post-Journal are 
set from only six sizes of type—or 
matrices—and all from keyboard com- 
position on line -casting machines. 
Three sizes of a face different from 
the news face is used for a few lines 
on the society page. From six to eight 
lines of large heads are set from a 
Ludlow face. 

The tapered dash—full width and 
slightly thicker in the middle—are 
used for all single and double-column 
cut-offs between items. A slight va- 
riation of this style is used on the so- 
ciety page. 

There are no overline captions on 
the pictures of the new Post-Journal 
make-up. The single-column cap- 
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tions are set in the bold of the news 
face on the paper and 
double-column captions are set in 10- 
point Century with a lead-in head in 
caps of the 10-point Century Bold. 

The format was designed and put 
into operation by Gilbert P. Farrar, 
well-known newspaper designer. The 
Post-Journal is one of the few papers 
to restyle its format in 1942. 


New Press, Stereo 
Equipment in Mobile 


Press-Register Installs Duplex 
Super Duty Press from 
St. Louis 


The Mobile Press-Register is now 
being published on a newly installed 
Duplex Super Duty Press which was 
purchased from the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch auxiliary plant, dismantled 
and moved to Mobile. It replaces a 
32-page Hoe press which however will 
be retained as a reserve. Additional 
stereotype equipment to handle Du- 
plex plates was also installed. A new 
metal pump was also added. 

The additional equipment was nec- 
essary to handle the paper’s growth in 
circulation which now exceeds 70,000. 
Much of this growth has been in the 
past two or three years due to intense 
war activity in the city and a doubling 
of the city’s population. The Duplex 
Super has a capacity of 80,000 papers 
an hour when the paper has 20 pages 
and will handle a greater number of 
pages at decreased running speed. 
The management plans to operate the 
press at an average speed of 32,000 
papers per hour. 

McLemore Supervised 

Mechanical Superintendent T. C. 
McLemore supervised erection of the 
press, assisted by Press Room Fore- 
man Charles Niegel. This was not 
McLemore’s first big job with presses. 
In 1929 when the Mobile Press was 
founded he dismantled a four-deck 
Goss-press in Birmingham and moved 
it to Mobile for the new daily news- 
paper. Then in 1932, he directed the 
transfer of a big Hoe press to the 
Register-News Item new building. 

Mr. McLemore said that the greater 
capacity of the new equipment would 
enable the paper to get out more 
quickly and to meet truck, bus and 
train schedules without sacrificing 
news gathering time. This is consid- 
ered important in view of the reduced 
schedules of trucks and buses as re- 
quired to meet government regula- 
tions. 

Other pressroom improvements were 
made, including the installation of 
modern fluorescent lights. 


Production Manager 


Harry Hale, who since August, 1936, 
has been head of the Portland (Ore.) 
Oregonian’s engraving department, 
has taken over the additional duties 
of a new position, production man- 
ager. In the newly created job Hale 
will serve as assistant to M. J. Frey, 
business manager. Before going with 
the Oregonian, Hale was president and 
manager of the West Coast Engraving 
Company. 


Woman Composifor Dies 


Mrs. George J. Pearce, believed to 
be the first woman compositor in Ore- 
gon and an early member of the state’s 
typographical union, died at her home 
in Salem, Ore., Dec. 19 at the age of 
83. She was employed in the mechan- 
ical department of the Oregon States- 
man at Salem for several years, and 
later in the state printing offices. 
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Linotype Plant Works 
"Eight-Day Week” 


Two Shifts of Employes Work 
11 Hours for 6 Days... 
Then Off 2 Days 


A week used to consist of seven 
days, and it still does some places, but 
not at Linotype headquarters. For 
they’ve added a day there, for an 
“eight-day week” —and each day is 


packed with 22 hours of production | 


for victory. 
Of course there’s a trick to that 


“eight-day” statement; but it’s a good | 


trick. And here’s how it’s done: 
The Lino-Vie Production 


company has a bottleneck on critical 
machinery, is based on an eight-day 
cycle with two shifts of employes 
working 11 hours each for six con- 
secutive days and then having tw: 
days off. 
Skilled Men Needed 

One of the good reasons for two 
shifts, rather than three, George W 
Allison, Linotype assistant vice-presi- 
dent and assistant works manager 
explained recently before the Society 
for the Advancement of Management 
in New York City, is that there are 
not enough of the highly skilled men 
needed to operate three shifts. 

“Using three machines as a unit,” 
Mr. Allison explained, “the three nor- 
mal operators per shift, plus one addi- 
tional operator per shift, operate the 
three machines 22 hours a day every 


Plan, | 
which has been in operation since | 
last May, but is used only where the | 











day in the week, including Sunday,’ 
Mr. Allison demonstrated the new 
schedule by the use of a chart in 
which A represents the one additional 
operator per shift, and the figures 1| 
2 and 3 represent the three normal 
machine operators. The days worked 
by each in every eight-day cycle are| 
as follows: 
Machi 


Machine Machine 
= 


Sunday cscoee A 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 

Friday ... Te 1 
Saturday ........ 1 
Sunday 

“Thus,” he explained, “the fourt 
man works two consecutive days or 
each machine in his group, then rest 
for two days, after which the patter 
repeats itself. Saturdays and Sunday: 
are treated the same as any work day 
but the sixth consecutive day calls fo 
time and a half, while the sevent 
consecutive day, if an employe is re- 
quested to work then, is considered : 
double-time day. The 10% bonus i 
still in effect for night employes. 

“A comparison of working hour 
and pay for both the old and nev 
plans on an eight-day cycle show 
that members of the day force wort 
two hours less and receive one hour! 
pay more, while those on the nigh 
side work the same number of hour) 
but are paid for four hours more.” | 

Mr. Allison pointed out that, unde} 
the new schedule, out of every eight! 
day cycle one day’s driving was elin- 
inated for those who drive to work 
thus saving gasoline and tires. 


Lambert, Pressman, Dies | 


David V. Lambert, 50, assista! 
foreman of the press room of 
New York Journal from 1924 to 1 
died Jan. 5 at his home in Spring 
Heights, N. J., after an illness of se\y 
eral months. After leaving the ef 
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"Mosstypes,”’ Plastic 
Plates, Being Offered 


Brooklyn Firm States It Has 
Successfully Completed Tests; 
6.P.0. Now Using Plastic Cuts 


Following publication recently of 
stories announcing the success of tests 
in the use of plastics in the place of 
war-vital metals for news and adver- 
} ising cuts, the Theodore Moss Com- 
pany, a Brooklyn manufacturer, an- 
pe it too had completed similar 
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| exhaustive tests successfully. 


The original tests were conducted 
by the Government Printing Office, 


ot which A. E. Giegengack is Public 
. Printer. Eprror & Pustisuer published 


a report on it on page 28 in the Aug. 
6 issue. 
Called “Mosstypes” 

The Moss Company said its tests 
proves the practical application of 
plastics for plates that serve a func- 
tion similar to electrotypes or steree- 


types. 
Called “Mosstypes,” they withstand 
the impact of flat-bed presses and the 
pressure of cold-mold matrix ma- 
chines. 

Reviewing the progress of experi- 
ments with plastic plates, the Moss 
Company pointed out that they come 
to the printing crafts and advertising 
field after a score of years of study 
and experimentation. 

Foreign manufacturers, long before 
the war, took the lead in visualizing 
the possibilities of plastics for print- 
ing. England and Scandinavian coun- 
tries distributed their plates to Amer- 
ican concerns for testing and Ger- 
many proved their practicability and 
established their use among Latin- 
American papers. 

Research Continues 

“We are making no extravagant 
claims for the direct printing endur- 
ance of our plastic plates,” says 
Franklin Moss, active head of the 
company. “We do not say that, at 
their present state of development, 
they possess the long-run endurance 
of metal plates. We look upon Moss- 
type as the plate of the future with 
definite applications to present day 
usage. 

“For newspaper advertising com- 
paigns requiring the wide distribution 
of many plates, we consider them es- 
pecially applicable. For campaigns in 
many periodicals of limited circula- 
tions and for dealer cuts, etc., our 
tests show that they give an excel- 
lent quality of reproduction and stand 
up perfectly. These are the fields 
upon which we are concentrating our 
efforts now. 

“Meanwhile, our research and ex- 
perimental work goes on with a view 
to perfecting plates of harder plastics 
for long run magazines and job print- 
ing on flat bed and cylinder presses 
for black and white as well as color 
printing requiring flawless registra- 
tion of colors.” 

The ANPA Mechanical Department 
furnished samples of these plates to 
28 papers for experimental purposes. 
All reports were that the results were 
good. A New York metropolitan 
paper was reported as having molded 
75 mats from the plates. 


32 Years with Daily 


Lewis Van Vleet, for 32 years a 
typesetter for the Portland (Ore.) 
Oregonian, has retired, it was an- 
nounced recently at a special meeting 
held by his co-workers to wish him 
good luck 
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Retires After 43 Years 


Frank Minnaman, superintendent of 
the mail room of the Waterbury 
(Conn.) Republican, has retired after 
43 years’ service. He was honored at 
a party attended by department heads 
and circulation employes and Wi 
J. Pape, publisher, presented Mr. and 
Mrs. Minnaman with a silver tray and 
corsage. He has been on the 3 a.m. to 
noon shift for 37 years. He plans to 
spend the winter at Fair Haven, Mass., 
and the summer at his cottage on 
Cape Cod. 


Engravers Turn In 
10 Tons of Copper 


Richmond, Va., Group 
Clean Up Shops 


In Scrap Drive 


Ricumonp, Va., Jan. 1—Richmond 
printers and engravers have turned in 
for scrap an estimated 20,000 pounds 
of copper in the form of plates and 
type in the past several months, it 
was estimated by local scrap dealers 

Following issuance of an order by 
Washington’s WPB that printers and 
engravers must dispose of all old cop- 
per plates in their possession, such 
Richmond establishments began clean- 
ing shop cabinets several months ago. 

After giving customers a chance to 
reclaim engraving plates, the shops 
turned over quantities ranging from 
300 to 1,000 pounds per establishment 
to junk dealers for sale as scrap cop- 
per to be used in the war effort. In- 
cluded mainly were copper cuts for 
picture reproduction in printing and 
engraving plates for business sta- 
tionery and greeting cards. 

In addition, a number of printing 
concerns turned in large quantities of 
type metal. It included 60,000 pounds 
from one firm which held in storage 
thousands of plates for reprinting 
books, and many pounds of out-of- 
date hand-set type faces 


Gels Purple Heart 


N. Y. Sun Composing Room Em- 
ploye Wounded Over Europe 


One of the stars on the New York 
Sun’s service flag took on added luster 
Jan. 5 with the announcement that 
Staff Sergt. Lincoln T. O’Connell of 
the Bronx, who left the composing 
room force of that paper to volunteer 
in the Army Air Forces, had been 
given the Purple Heart for action over 
western Europe. 

Sergt. O’Connell, an aerial gunner, 
was wounded in the left leg in action. 
His parents, Mr. and Mrs. William P. 
O'Connell, had already received a let- 
ter from the Chief of Staff, Gen. 
George Marshall, praising the boy’s 
heroism. 

~ father is an engraver on the Sun 
staff. 


Seek More Work 


Falling Off of Local Business 
Moves Wilmington Printers 


The Master Printers’ Association of 
Delaware, an organization composed 
of employers and workers in union 
shops, is considering a proposal to em- 
ploy a field representative to develop 
additional work. It has been sug- 
gested that employers and employes 
consider the matter and try to work 
out a plan whereby each group would 
share in paying the salary of the field 
man. There also is under considera- 
tion a proposal for the establishment 
of a joint committee to promote ef- 
forts to rehabilitate the industry. The 


suggestion is that the committee be 
composed of three members of the 
Typographical Union and three em- 


ployers. 
William J. McClafferty, Jr., of Wil- 
mington, president of Wilmington 


Typographical Union, No. 123, says 
the move is due to a condition for 
which there are several reasons. He 
says business has been lost by several 
public agencies doing their own print- 
ing which formerly was done in com- 
mercial shops. Because of the war 
small businesses are not providing the 
amount of work they formerly did. 
There are fewer commercial programs. 

This applies chiefly to Wilmington, 
although it is said te extend to other 
sections of the state. The immediate 
move is being considered by Wilming- 
ton master printers and their em- 
ployes. Several meetings have been 
held. More are in prospect. The 
matter actually is in the exploratory 
stage. 


PAC Survey Shows 
Printing Trends 


Effects of War on This 
Field, Advertising and 
Lithography Are Shown 


The General Printing Ink Corpora- 
tion recently issued a booklet, “A 
Special PAC Survey,” reporting the 
results of a study among 116 impor- 
tant American industries, which are 
actual or potential buyers of printing, 
on matters vitally affecting the graphic 
arts. The survey delved into the 
effects of the all-out war on advertis- 
ing, printing and lithography. 

Answering one of the questions, 
“Have you curtailed your printing 
during 1942?”, 44% of the companies 
said yes, 51.7% said no, and 43% 
gave no answer. As to the extent of 
the curtailment effected, 64.6% have 
curtailed from 10% to 50%, and 35.4% 
have curtailed from 50% to 100%, 
GPI reported. 

Half Have Same Volume 

Asked whether they expected to do 
more or less printing in the immediate 
future, 51.7% said their volume will 
be the same as previously; 18.1% said 
more, 25% said less and 5.2% gave no 
answer. 

Forty-three per cent of the com- 
panies use newspaper advertising, ac- 
cording to the answers to another 
question: “How is your budget allotted 
for various types of advertising, print- 
ing and promotion?” Since more than 
one medium is employed by the 
average company, the percentages 
given in the following answers nat- 
urally total over 100, the booklet ex- 
plains: direct mail 80%, general 
magazines and _ Cane journals 78%, 
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house organs 38%, radio 19%, various 
other media 53%. 

Ninety of the 116 companies co- 
operating in the Printing and Adver- 
tising Clinics’ survey furnished figures 
showing the breakdown, by percent- 
age, of individual advertising and 
printing budgets. “From this rather 
sizable array of data it was possible 
to estimate the distribution of the 
manufacturer’s dollar, the picture for 
the 90 companies being as follows,” 
the booklet said. “Frankly, while this 
may not be indicative of national con- 
ditions throughout all industry, it is 
in this survey quite significant and 
meaningful: For direct mail, 25.7%; 
for newspaper advertising, 12%.” 

Copies of the special PAC booklet 
may be obtained without charge from 
the General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Avenue, New York City. 


Hold Annual Luncheon 
Philadelphia Record Chapel 
Honors 13 in Service 


One hundred members of the Phila- 
delphia Record Chapel, Typographical 
Union No. 2, held their third annual 
luncheon last month—but 13 co- 
workers were missing. 

They were in service all over the 
world. 

Of those in uniform only 25-year- 
old Corporal James Simms, an appren- 
tice printer on the Record was able 
to attend the meeting, which was dedi- 
cated to members in the armed forces. 

J. David Stern, publisher of the 
Record and guest at the luncheon, 
called the Record’s composing room 
“the best in the world” and paid trib- 
ute to the oldsters. Among them were 
Charles Letsch, for 52 years a com- 
posing room worker, and William Ar- 
ment, who served 42 years. Both 
men, now retired, were presented with 
engraved wallets by the chapel. 
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File with previous maintenance On the Standard Autoshaver, correct setting is accom- 
hints. More will follow. plished simply by turning the eccentric bush, as shown 
above. 








On the Heavy-Duty Autoshaver the adjustment (not 
shown) is made by moving the /ever which controls the 
entire hold-back roller-unit. 


If you need more maintenance information on Auto- 
shavers, or other Wood equipment, please write the Engi- 
neering Dept. at Plainfield, New Jersey. Wood Newspaper 
Machinery Corporation. New York Office: 501 Fifth : 


Avenue. 
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63 Dailies 
Suspended in ‘42 


continued from page 3 





(Mass.) Morning Mercury, one of the 
oldest dailies in the nation, discon- 
tinued publication on May 16, with 
the announcement: “Rising costs, 
dwindling circulation and war restric- 
tions make its publication no longer 
practical.” 

The Columbus (Ind.) Herald discon- 
tinued as a p.m. daily in May and now 
appears as a weekly. 

The Wynne (Ark.) Daily Star- 
Progress suspended publication on 
June 1 and its weekly edition was en- 
larged. The war emergency was re- 
sponsible, A. P. Murray, publisher, 
said. 

The Salinas (Cal.) Index-Journal 
and the Salinas Morning Post July 1 
were renamed the Salinas Californian 
as a p.m. paper daily except Sunday, 
with the a.m. paper suspended. 

The Atlanta (Ga.) Evening Post, 
published only two months, suspended 
with its June 30 edition. 

The Florida State News, Tallahassee, 


Fla., a.m., suspended publication for 
’ the duration in July. John Tapers, 


publisher, said the paper had sus- 
tained heavy losses during the last 
two years. 

Fire Causes Action 

The Milledgeville (Ga.) Times, 
which had a disastrous fire in May, 
destroying practically all of the paper’s 
equipment, and inability to procure 
new machinery because of war priori- 
ties, suspended in July. The paper 
was established in 1934. 

The Fort Lauderdale (Fla.) Daily 
Times announced July 17 that that 
day’s edition would be its last. 

Following purchase of the McAllen 
(Tex.) Daily Press by the McAllen 
Valley Evening Monitor, the 22- 
year-old Press also was suspended in 
July. 

The Marshall (Minn.) Daily Mes- 
senger Aug. 1 changed from a daily to 
a weekly, published Thursdays, be- 
cause of increased production costs, 
decreased revenue and a manpower 
shortage. 

The Lodi (Cal.) Daily Times Aug. 
8 dropped from the morning publica- 
tion field to appear as a Thursday 
weekly, 

Suspension of the Mangum (Okla.) 
Daily Star “until the war is over” was 
announced in August with a weekly 
Sunday edition being continued to- 
gether with the firm’s_ regular 
9 Greer County News on Thurs- 
ays. 

The Mexico (Mo.) Daily News and 
Intelligencer, am. and Sunday, an- 
nounced July 31 that it was discon- 
tinuing publication. 

The Sulphur (Okla.) Daily News, 
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published daily since 1933, 
operations in September. 

The Plattsburgh (N. Y.) Daily Re- 
publican and the Plattsburgh Daily 
Press merged on Oct. 6 and now ap- 
pear as the Plattsburgh Press-Repub- 
lican. 


ceased 


Merger in New York 


The Boise (Idaho) Capital News 
suspended publication on Septem- 
ber 30. 

The Commerce (Tex.) Journal dis- 
continued as a five-day p.m. with 
Sunday edition in October and now is 
published semi-weekly. 

The Eastland (Tex.) Telegram, an- 
other five-day and Sunday paper, also 
suspended in October. 

The Idaho State Journal, Pocatello, 
was suspended Oct. 31 for the dura- 
tion. 

With its issue of Nov. 5, the Hayward 
(Col.) Daily Review began publishing 
as a semi-weekly, the choice being 
dictated by war shortages. 

The Carthage (Mo.) Daily Demo- 
crat suspended in November and now 
is published weekly. 

Consolidation of the Poughkeepsie 
(N. Y.) New Yorker, p.m., and the 
Poughkeepsie Eagle-News, a.m., and 
the Hudson Valley (N. Y.) Sunday 
Courier, to make the p.m. Poughkeep- 


sie New Yorker and a Sunday edition 
was effected Nov. 16. 

Management said it found it almost 
impossible to obtain the necessary 
manpower to publish three newspa- 
pers. “Hence, we have decided to 
publish one seven-day newspaper by 
consolidating,” it added. 

The Newkirk (Okla.) Daily Reporter 
announced suspension in November 
as a daily for the duration of the war. 
It now is being issued as a weekly on 
Mondays. 

The Trenton (N. J.) State Gazette, 
which was suspended through a cir- 
culation department strike, continued 
suspended as an a.m. after the Eve- 
ning Times and the Sunday Times- 
Advertiser resumed publication in No- 
vember. The strike, plus war condi- 
tions, forced the action, management 
said. 

it Was Difficult Year 

Within a few days of each other, the 
Eufaula (Ala.) Tribune, the Caldwell 
(Kan.) Messenger and News and the 
Redfield (S. D.) Journal-Observer, ali 
p.m. papers, suspended publication in 
November. The first is appearing semi- 
weekly and the last two weekly. 

The Bowling Green (Ky.) Times- 
Journal, published as an evening daily 
for more than a half century, sus- 
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pended publication with its issue of 
Dec. 12. Publisher J. G. Denhardt as- 
signed as the reason inability to ob- 
tain mechanical workers. 

Last to fold before the end of the 
year was the Austin (Tex.) Daily 
Tribune, formerly the Austin Daily 
Dispatch, which announced its suspen- 
sion on Dec. 29. Purchased by the 
late J. M. West, Houston capitalist, 
the paper was founded on Oct. 1, 
1939. 

“Uncertainty and trial shall reign 
for some time,” a page-one box said 
in the last issue. 
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THOMPSON IN AP JOB 


Milo Thompson, former president of 
La Prensa Asociada, Associated Press 
Latin American subsidiary, this week 
was appointed acting chief of the AP 
bureau in New Orleans. Thompson, 
who left LPA last September to re- 
cover his health, has been recuper- 
ating in the New Orleans area. He 
succeeds Charles Nutter, who was 
named last week to administer LPA. 
Thompson was chief of bureau in 
Washington and London and manag- 
ing director of the Associated Press 
of Great Britain before he became 
head of LPA. 
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The above facts are known to every newspaper reader. 
them know the workings of the tax laws as they are applied to individuals? 
How many know how to make out an income tax return? How many know 
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For years Jacob R. Freund, famous tax consultant and attorney, has writ- 
ten books on tax and social security subjects which made him a national 
This year he wrote “YOUR INCOME TAX RETURN SIMPLI- 
FIED” as a guide for all those individuals making under $20,000 a year... 
and that means 98% of your readers. 


With more than forty-four million people scheduled to pay taxes, it is a 
civic duty of every paper to help its readers solve their tax problems. This 
book will do just that . . . yet only one paper in each city can offer it! 
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42-CIRCULATION 


See 1943 As 


Challenge 


To U. S. Circulators 


By GEORGE A. BRANDENBURG 


WHAT DOES 1943 have in store for 

circulation managers? Will it be a 
repetition of 1942—a year marked by 
drastic changes in the delivery setup 
of daily newspapers? 

It would seem logical to expect that 
circulation problems will increase in 
1943, rather than diminish; all of which 
means that circulators will need to 
adopt a calm approach and a com- 
mon sense viewpoint—plus a lot of 
hard work. 

Future Not Too Dark 

In making our annual roundup of 
“New Year’s resolutions” among lead- 
ers of the International Circulation 
Managers Association, we find that 
things are apparently not as black as 
they look at first sight. There are 
plenty of problems—newsprint reduc- 
tion; gas rationing, mileage reduction; 
carrier turnover; department person- 
nel shortage; and the need for greater 
net profit from circulation to offset 
anticipated advertising decreases. 
Here’s how some of the ICMA lead- 
ers see the picture for 1943: 

Suret Dunsker, Cincinnati Post 
states: “In order to comply with the 
regulations in regard to newsprint 
and mileage reduction and do the best 
job we know how on carrier turnover, 
personnel shortage, and the hundred 
and one other difficulties that may 
come up we may have to eliminate 
editions, change press time, forget 
about fast spot deliveries, carry larger 
loads, eliminate returns, and cooperate 
with competitors. We should chal- 
lenge every person the job they do 
and every dollar spent. 

“In my opinion gas consumption 
and mileage reduction are not going 
to be the prime problems. I rather 
think that our carrier turnover and 
shortage of personnel are going to 
give us many more headaches. 

“We shall have to be satisfied with 
one delivery a day in many territories. 
Carrier routes will have to be longer. 
Press time may need to be changed to 
help carriers deliver in proper hours. 
More newsstands may have to be 
started where carrier delivery breaks 
down, and many other ingenious 
methods of distributing newspapers 
shall be introduced as necessity re- 
quires them. 

“As to personnel, I think the pinch 
will be tighter and we shall have to 
eliminate the supervision in non-prof- 
itable circulation territories. Marginal 
circulation will be sacrificed, nonpro- 
ducing promotion and good-will stunts 
will have to be discontinued. 

“Newspapers in general will look 
forward to getting more profit (not 
necessarily more revenue) from the 
circulation departments. Every cir- 
culation activity and each circulation 
employee will be challenged and only 
the profitable ones will remain.” 

Ready for 1943 

From L. W. McFerrivce, Tulsa 
World-Tribune, comes this nugget of 
sound advice: “With a year of all out 
war behind us, we awake to the reali- 
zation that hardships impesed upon 
our particular operations are not as 
severe as might have been the case. 
Certainly we are fortunate as com- 
pared to our allies in England. Cer- 
tainly we have done a good job of op- 
erating under the restrictions placed 
upon us, and more certainly, we are 
capable of coping with anything which 
is to come in 1943. 

“Here on these newspapers, it is 
proposed to concentrate on meeting 
regulations and restrictions as they 
come, to cultivate that territory which 


we are able to reach with economy 
and profit both to us and to our ad- 
vertisers, to give our readers as much 
as is possible in the way of service and 
newspaper content, to accept what 
comes with a smile but with deter- 
mination; to, if possible, render the 
same service to our readers and to our 
advertisers as in the past.” 

Speaking as a representative of the 
East Coast, where gas rationing has 
already had a chance to dig deep into 
newspaper distribution methods, WiL- 
t1AM H. Dempsey, Newark (N. J.) 
Star-Ledger, has this to offer: 

“The gas rationing and mileage re- 
duction program has put a tremen- 
dous strain on our operations inas- 
much as many papers have already 
curtailed to some extent deliveries of 
editions, etc., but consolidation of 
truck routes with distributors, new 
companies and competitive papers has 
helped greatly. The gas rationing has 
also greatly affected the work of our 
inspectors, roadmen and district men 
and their work, as individuals, has in 
many instances been increased 
through loss of men to the armed ser- 
vices and the greatly increased turn- 
over in carriers. 

“The carrier situation is today the 
foremost problem in the minds of all 
circulation managers who operate to 
any great degree under the carrier 
system. Morning papers have natu- 
rally been affected more than the 
afternoon papers, but all have suf- 
fered. 

“Increased rates, consolidation of 
routes and more liberal contests all 
meaning larger earning capacity have 
helped greatly, but the problem is far 
from solved. 

“The curtailment of newsprint will 
in many ways be very beneficial to all 
papers. It is to mean many changes. 
The elimination of complimentary, 
service, and employes’ copies as well 
as either a restricted percentage of 
returns or a complete non-returnable 
basis. Quite some savings have al- 
ready been effected through loss of 
advertising linage and in some in- 
stances reduction in columns of news 
content. Samples must definitely be 
out for the duration.” 

1942 “Toughest Year" 


And here is how another eastern 
circulator sizes up the situation—JERE 
C. Hearty, Passaic (N. J.) Herald- 
News, speaking: 

“We will enter the new year with a 
better understanding of government 
rulings, shortage of manpower, trans- 
portation restrictions, and many other 
problems brought about by the war 
effort that we were faced with in one 
of the toughest years in the history 
of the newspaper business. It is to be 
expected we will still have more dif- 
ficult situations to cope with. We, like 
many other newspapers, found it nec- 
essary, because of the increased pro- 
duction costs of materials and man- 
power, to increase the price of our 
newspaper from 3c to 4c per copy and 
delivered to the home at 25c per week. 
With this step taken, we can now look 
forward with emphasis on our major 
problems for the coming year. 

“We look forward to our newspa- 
perboy organization presenting a ma- 
jor difficulty and anticipate closer su- 
pervision than ever for the coming 
year when most of our boys will be 
used in other industry, such as farms, 
stores, offices. etc., for part time work 
after school hours and during the sum- 
mer vacation. More emphasis will 
be placed on sales training of these 
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boys and to impart to the parents the 
training and salesmanship, the body 
building of these boys by the proper 
amount of exercise and the excellent 
business training in general that the 
boys receive in our organization. We 
are now compiling a prospective list 
of carriers for the many changes an- 
ticipated in our carrier organization. 

“Gas rationing will necessitate fur- 
ther curtailment in the use of auto 
equipment and methods will continue 
to be devised to further cut down the 
mileage in sparsely settled sections to 
preserve equipment and the saving of 
gasoline. This will be a year of great 
economies.” 

E. D. Dotuenty, Worcester (Mass.) 
Telegram & Gazette, another East- 
erner, points out that due to changing 
government rules and regulations, no 
long-time planning is practical dur- 
ing 1943. “Newspapers with 50 to 
90 per cent home delivery will find 
the maintenance of this branch of 
service their No. 1 problem,” he said. 
“The present outlook would indicate 
further rate raises for many newspa- 
pers.” 

From JosepH E, FeHRENBACH, Kitch- 
ener (Ont.) Daily Record, comes a 
Canadian’s viewpoint, urging genuine 
cooperation between newspapers and 
government agencies charged with 
rationing newsprint. To circulation 
managers, Ferhenbach suggests: 

Circulation Methods “In Reverse” 


“Translated into action, such coop- 
eration means: (1) Discontinuing re- 


‘turns on unsold copies; (2) No sample 


copies as inducements to gain new 
subscribers, because we'll be fortunate 
if we can serve the subscribers we 
have now; (3) Cancellation of all free 
copies except those which serve to 
bolster morale of our fighting forces. 

“The war and newsprint emergency 
really throws circulation management 
into reverse. Whereas in the past, 
our job has been to extend or inten- 
sify the influence of our respective 
newspapers by securing more sub- 
scribers, important circulation in- 
creases during this emergency would 
be embarrassing to both circulator and 
publisher. Until the newsprint prob- 
lem has improved, we must of neces- 
sity be frugal in its use.” 

Rosert W. Taytor, Flint (Mich.) 
Journal, outlines his general program 
for 1943 as follows: 

“It looks to me as though 1943 will 
be another big year for circulation 
managers. On the Flint Journal, I 
believe that our circulation depart- 
ment will be called upon to furnish 
a higher percentage of the total rev- 
enue for the newspaper. We regard 
this as our major problem for 1943. 
It may require a raise in rates for 
practically all classes of circulation, 
and certainly will require close scru- 
tiny of all department expenses and a 
reduction of these items wherever 
possible. 

“Our carrier boy turnover and 
morale will tie in closely with the 
problem of increased revenue, and 
presents a new and very important 
problem for us to overcome in 1943. 
The Flint Journal is already on a non- 
returnable basis, but the curtailment 
of newsprint will have to be met by 
further elimination of free copies, left- 
overs, and all other forms of wasted 
newspapers. 


“Gasoline and tire rationing have 
already required us to scrap our sys- 
tem of R. F. D. mail selling, and for 
1943, we plan to substitute a more 
comprehensive and intensive cam- 
paign of selling by direct mail.” 

Anton F. Pererson, Portland Ore- 
gon Journal, replies that after facing 
1942’s problems, the circulation de- 
partment of the Journal has decided 
that its philosophy for 1943 will be 
“shake hands with the devil when you 
meet him.” 


Rex Fisuer, East St. Louis (Ill.) 
Journal, believes the circulation man. 
ager for 1943 will have to be a com- 
bination traffic expert and recruiting 
officer. “No matter what happens to 
the size of newspapers,” he argues, | 
“people will want to read them. The 
problem will be to get the papers to 
the point of sale and to have a con- 
trol outlet to handle them when they 
get there. The single copy price and 
subscription rate will have to be con- 
trolled according to the conditions of 
the publisher’s total income. If ad- 
vertising revenue declines, circulation 
income will have to be increased un- 
less other expenses fall off enough to 
make rate increases unnecessary.” 

Watter G. AnprEws, Ft. Wayne 
(Ind.) News-Sentinel, outlines his 
views as follows: 

“We have no complaint on gas ra- 
tioning; although submitting to the 
same restrictions as other newspapers, 
we are managing adequately on that 
score. Our most severe blow was the 
necessity of discontinuance of our ex- 
tensive motor route rural service, 
which covered all of our bundles to 
carriers and dealers within the trade 
zone, besides making individual de- 
liveries to rural homes. The latter 
have been converted to R. F. D. mail 
(salvage was about 70%) with aug- 
mentation of as many boys as we 
could secure to serve small hamlets, 
and closely grouped farm homes. 

Problem of Boys 


“Being aware of the carrier boy 
turnover in several cities, we must be 
very fortunate not to be so seriously 
affected. In some of the poorer sec- 
tions we are finding it most difficult to 
obtain boys, and we have had to split 
up routes among other boys carrying 
adjacent territory; and while ou 
turnover has been about 70% in the 
city and trade zone, we have only had 
difficulty finding replacements in iso- 
lated cases. 

“Reduction of newsprint to the 24% 
level will be no great obstacle to us, 
from a comparable status with other} 
newspapers. The fact is, we reduced 
from 12% to 12 em only this past 
spring. This savings coupled with 
curtailment of considerable _ space 
heretofore allotted to features and) 
house ads, together with a drop in 
rural circulation and loss in adver- 
tising, will very nearly approximate 
the 24% mark.” 

From Paut Lawson, Clarksburg (W. 
Va.) Exponent -Telegram, comes 3 
plea for circulation managers to main- 
tain high standards for carrier boy 
training, despite wartime conditions 
He says: “I hope that the circulation 
managers of America will not let w 
their every effort to further advance 
our Newspaperboy work, and will not 
be influenced by the tremendous boy 
tournover which they are bound t 
have, to let down their barriers one 
iota. We have been years establishing 
the Newspaperboy as America’s num- 
ber one salesman. This has been done 




























through our own efforts and without! 
regulations. We must admit that we 
have improved the standards. We 
must keep them that way.” 

JAMEs F, JAE, St. Louis Globe-Dem- 
ocrat, says 1943 will be a further % 
weeks’ readjustment period for new 
paper circulation departments and 
acid test will be the best possible 
maintenance of essential circulatio 
and the delivery of that circulation tt 
readers under anticipated further dif 
ficult conditions. 

“It will be somewhat easier to me 
and lick the problems of 1943 beca 
of the experiences of the last half ¢ 

























‘42; but quick changes of stance al 
going to have to be made, in sor 
instances almost overnight, and 
circulation department that isn’t fle 
ible enough to meet and take in s 
necessary adjustments will le 
ground and readership for its ne 
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paper. Nineteen hundred and forty- 
three will be the year to make antici- 
pated upward changes in both whole- 
sale and retail rates where this has 
not been done. The prevalent ten- 
dency to assume that readers are 
going to put up with less and less ser- 
vice has to be checked or it will grow 
to a point beyond control and develop 
a defeatist attitude among carriers, 
salesmen, supervisors, district man- 
agers, and division heads that will 
contribute materially to tearing down 
morale and put us all back twenty 
years when conditions again become 
normal. 

“Above all, we must not forget that 
circulation departments are primarily 
sales departments and good salesman- 
ship doesn’t permit a stoppage of cour- 
tesy to customers, further effort to 
sell ourselves and our papers to the 
readers we have, effort to satisfy that 
large percentage of new readership 
that accrues to replace those who 
move away and die, even though 
stocks of white paper are limited and 
large promotions are out of the pic- 
ture, temporarily.” 


Gets Watch 

A MEMBER of the circulation depart- 
ment of the Birmingham News since 

before the first World War, Luther 

Harrison was presented a watch 


| Christmas Eve “in appreciation of 26 


years’ continuous service.” He is the 
23rd News employe to receive a watch 
as a mark of more than a quarter of a 
century of service. He is now in 
charge of truck transportation of 
papers to outlying sections of Birm- 


= 
RAISES RATES 
Om Crry, Pa., Jan. 5—The Oil City 
Derrick increased the price of the 
paper, effective Jan. 1, from 3 to 4 
cents for a single copy and from 18 
to 24 cents per week. 


1943 


Half of Pa. Dailies 
Raised Circ. Rates 


HarrisBurG, Jan. 1—Increased costs 
of operating newspapers under war- 
time economy caused 70 out of the 
133 daily newspapers in Pennsylvania 
to raise subscription rates in 1942, ac- 
cording to the Pennsylvania Newspa- 
per Publishers Assn. 

Contributing to the increased op- 
erating costs for the publishers, the 
report shows, are mounting expenses 
of gathering war news all over the 
world, high cable and telegraph rates, 
increased taxes, higher payrolls, and 
new expenses caused by rigid restric- 
tions having to do with ordinary busi- 
ness operations, particularly the de- 
livery of newspapers. Reduced adver- 
tising, caused by rationing and restric- 
tions on consumer goods, also was a 
factor in causing newspapers to in- 
crease subscription rates. 

Reports from the 70 newspapers that 
raised their subscription rates during 
1942 show that there were ro lasting 
losses in circulation. 


FLOOD HITS PLANT 


The Jan. 5 issue of the Wheeling 
(W. Va.) Intelligencer was made pos- 
sible by the courtesy of the Martins 
Ferry (O.) Times. The entire issue 
was printed in the plant of the Martins 
Ferry paper when a power plant fail- 
ure threatened suspension for the first 
time in the Intelligencer’s history. 
With arrival of flood conditions the 
auxiliary power plant broke down just 
after the regular edition of the Wheel- 
ing News-Register had been printed 
Jan. 4. The composing room, stereo- 
typing and press crews of the Intelli- 
gencer were transferred to the Times’ 
Martins Ferry plant, and the copy was 
sent over the river by automobile as 
it was prepared in the Intelligencer 





editorial room in Wheeling. 

















beating the wire services 





Religious News Service released a detailed story on 








other services by six days. 
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On January 4 daily newspapers carried a wire service 
story referring to a letter sent to Minister of Propa- | 
| 


ganda Goebbels by Bishop Wurm of Wuerttemberg. 


Religious News Service issued a more detailed story 


on this development to clients on December 17, thus 


On January 5 wire services reported the dissolution | 


of church groups by the Rumanian government. 
the same development on December 31, beating all | 


Stories on other major religious developments have 


been released exclusively by RNS. | 


Send today for samples and rates. | 


/ 








by more than two weeks. 








RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York 








Redding America 


of a 
Deadly Saboteur 


W aAsTE in any phase of the war effort is a deadly 
saboteur in our midst. 


But waste of food is particularly dangerous be- 
cause adequate nourishment of the civilian work- 
ers in your community, and in every other com- 
munity, is so vital to the war effort. When we 
cut waste in food distribution we hasten our prog- 
ress toward the day of victory. 


Where is this waste? 


It is in the food that is damaged by too frequent 
handling, and in the food that is spoiled because 
it is not delivered to consumers fast enough. It 
is in the freight cars, locomotives and trucks that 
are forced to go miles out of the most direct route 
It is 


in the manpower, transportation facilities, gaso- 


to market because of inadequate planning. 


line, oil, rubber, that are used up needlessly be- 
cause of inefficient distribution. 


Can such waste be eliminated? 


The experience of efficient food distributors, chain 
and independent alike, proves conclusively that it 
can. For instance—to cite just one fact—3o per 
cent of the food handled by A & P is now delivered 
directly to A & P stores from packing or proces- 
sing plants or rail unloading points; it does not 
even have to go through our own warehouses. 
Through such streamlined distribution, A & P 
is able to eliminate waste of food, transporta- 
tion facilities, time, effort and money. 


At a time when America cannot afford waste in 
any form, the men and women of A & P are do- 
ing the nation’s least wasteful and most efficient 
job of food distribution. 


A&P FOOD STORES 
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Classified Faces 
12 Months of 
Hard Work in “43 


Will Have to Adjust Itself to 
Problems of Personnel, 
Government Control, Etc. 


By FELIX S. TOWLE 


With the arrival of 1943 cames the 
usual crops of seers, sages and sooth- 
sayers. The best of times and the 
worst of times have been predicted 
for the coming 12 months. And, 
classified advertising as a part of this 
unpredictable 1943 will and should 
adjust itself to this brand new type of 
a new year. 

Beyond the question of a doubt, 
1943 will be a war year—in every 
sense of the word. It will be, too, a 
war year in regard to production, 
personnel and purpose of classified 
advertising. This fact should be kept 
in mind and all plans, present and 
future, must be made with this 
thought at hand. 

Curtailment of materials needed to 
publish a newspaper, such as news- 
print, inks, metal, equipment and re- 
placements, and tires and gasoline, 
should be of vital concern to the CAM 
and should place a premium value on 
wasted white space. Each line of 
advertising will be more costly and 
difficult to produce. In some in- 
stances, these increased costs of pro- 
duction will be passed on to the con- 
sumer through rate increases. In 
other cases, it must be absorbed 
through sheer managerial ability. 


Profitable Venture 


CAMs should be conscious, at all 
times, of the newspaper as a unit 
rather than limit their activities to a 
selfish interest in classified advertis- 
ing. They should attempt to dovetail 
their departmental operations to the 
mutual advantage of the newspaper 
as a whole. A volume of a million 
dollars worth of business, published 
at the loss of one dollar, is not worth 
the effort. Classified advertising, de- 
spite its great reader interest and 
service to the public, can and should 
be a profitable venture. 

Economy is only a part of the plan 
necessary for a successful operation. 
Like all remedies for an illness, too 
much medication can be dangerous. 
Force economy, in excess, can become 
a false economy. A careful study of 
individual problems, through depart- 
mental meetings, is resourceful and 
imperative. An advanced closing 
time, an expedient handling of copy 
in the credit and bookkeeping de- 
partments, and clearly marked, legi- 
ble copy can relieve composing room 
congestion and peaks—a mighty costly 
item to production, circulation and 
individual dispositions. Harmonious 
understanding between advertising 
departments can eliminate unneces- 
sary competition, both within and 
outside the organization. An exchange 
of ideas can result in the inception 
of changes, which by virtue of the 
close proximity of department heads 
to their own problems are too often 
neglected or unseen. Care should be 
exercised, at all times, by department 
heads for the best interests of all 
departments. 

Future plans and sales campaigns, 
of both classified and display, should 
be the knowledge of both departments. 
Too often, the greatest sales resistance 
is met from within your own organ- 
ization because of the lack of full 
cooperation. A gain in one depart- 
ment comparable to the loss of the 
other is not progress—it is wasted 
energy spent in traveling in circles. 


In addition, it is a tremendous “delay- 
ing action” and most formidable “am- 
munition” for your opposition. The 
pace of 1943 will not permit this con- 
dition. 

Personnel Problems 

Personnel problems will be no small 
part of this year’s management. The 
demand and remuneration for man- 
power in the essential industries has, 
and will continue, to decrease the 
staffs of newspapers. New channels 
of personnel must be found and de- 
veloped. Selling, with the elimination 
of extensive street staffs, will have to 
adapt new methods. These problems 
cannot be solved by any manner, 
means or measure other than by the 
ability of the CAM—and real “skull” 
work. 

Many CAMs have met and mastered 
this situation, already. And, to their 
surprise, the “indispensable” motorized 
salesman has been successfully re- 
placed by direct mail and telephone 
solicitation; the further introduction 
of women into classified advertising 
has not been without its reward; and 
the “highly speculative” part-time 
worker has allowed increased per- 
sonnel within the current budget lim- 
itations. 

The aims and purpose of classified 
advertising should be of the most seri- 
ous concern. This 1943 is indeed a 
new year—new in the history of the 
nation as well as mankind! 

Governmental control of manufac- 
turing and industry; rationing and 
price ceilings; and real and imaginary 
threats of labor drafts are innovations 
necessitated by our war effort. Al- 
though these existing conditions effect 
classified advertising, we must quick- 
en our pace and reach out to meet 
the situation. It can be done. 

For example, recently the War 
Manpower Commission stressed the 
need of recruiting women to the es- 
sential industries. The possibility of 
a national registration of women is 
minimized by the fact that of the 40 
million women in the United States, 
the government’s requirements is 
estimated at two million. The suc- 
cess of this endeavor must be accom- 
plished locally. Is there any better 
way of securing this womenpower 
than through classified advertising? 

Housing Situation 

In many industrial areas through- 
out the country, the housing situation 
is acute for war workers. A carefully 
planned and promoted campaign could 
contribute immensely to the relief of 
this particular situation. There are 
still individuals, in these areas, who 
have not entertained any thought of 
opening that extra or spare room for 
the profitable accommodation of war 
workers. Promotion could be directed 
along patriotic themes to induce these 
and thousands of other home owners 
and occupants to lend their aid in the 
housing of these vitally important war 
workers. The room rental columns 
of classified advertising have long and 
successfully served the world in peace. 
It is its duty to continue that service. 

Advertising groups have met with 
government representatives and, in 
most instances, comforting assurance 
for the profession has been forth- 
coming. Plans for cooperation with 
the government have been drafted 
and the outlook for advertising to take 
its rightful place in the war effort is 
bright. Leaders of governmental 
agencies feel certain that their aims 
can be accomplished without the regi- 
mentation and drafting of manpower— 
with the cooperation of the industry. 
A labor draft will be the last resort. 

There are 12 months of hard work 
ahead for 1943. Help Wanted adver- 
tising linage will hold up much longer 
than the most optimistic expect and 
the possibility of these columns be- 
coming an “essential industry” are 
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more than wishful thinking or mere 
conjecture. The Help Wanted classi- 
fication is needed in the war effort, 
and can accomplish results as an ad- 
junct of it rather than in competition 
to it. Housing situations, through the 
rental and real estate columns, can 

improved as another contribution. 
Through instruction columns, a new 
reserve of trained and skilled man- 
power can be developed by classified 
advertising. Other classifications aid- 
ing in the conversion of dwellings and 
furnishing them can be successfully 
and speedily utilized if newspapers 
through the CAMs direct attention 
along these lines. 

True, 1943 may be the best of times 
or the worst of times, but it is well to 
remember that the possibilities of a 
well studied plan rarely fails to ac- 
complish some degree of success. 
Thinking and planning rather than a 
complacent attitude of merely bridg- 
ing these “trying times” or awaiting 
the return to “normalcy” is today’s 
formula for success. 


Classified in Year Book 
THE 1943 Epiror & PusiisHer Year 
Book which will be published on 
January 30, will include in this issue 
classified advertising information. 
The name of the classified advertis- 
ing manager will be listed with other 
personnel of the publication, as has 
been done for many years, and the 
national classified advertising rate will 
also be included. 


So, You Have To 
Cut Down..... 


But you don’t have to lose advertisers 
or readers—at least not on the present 


cuts in newsprint. 


A modern, flexible format, built on facts, will 
take the waste out of the visual presentation of 
the news and features in your newspaper. 


And, this modern, flexible format will make it 
possible for you to make still further cuts without 


McNutt Clarifies 
Plans for USES 


Wasuincton, Jan. 5—The impact of 
the War Manpower Commission pro- 
gram upon newspaper classified adver. 
tising will not be as sharp as first an- 
ticipated. 

WMC does not intend to restrict al] 
hiring and recruiting activities to the 
U. S. Employment Service, Chairman 
Paul V. McNutt announced today. 

“From time to time, reports have 
become current in some localities that 
the U. S. Employment Service is to be 
made the exclusive channel for all 
hiring,” he said. “Authority to make 
it an exclusive channel was granted 
by the President’s Executive Order 
No. 9279 of Dec. 7. However, we are 
not contemplating such a step at this 
time. 

“Wherever the requirements of 
sound manpower policy are violated, it 
may be necessary to limit hiring, solic. 
itation and recruitment to the U. §, 
Employment Service. Such violations 
would include pirating workers, labor 
hoarding, discrimination in hiring, and 
similar practices which prevent using 
local labor supply for maximum effec. 
tiveness in war production. Ordinar- 
ily, however, we do not expect that 
it will be necessary to invoke ex- 


clusive hiring—and these few in- | 


stances will be confined to a rela- 
tively small number of labor shortage 
areas.” 














serious injury to your newspaper. 


It's more than just selecting type, pictures and 
other mechanical factors. It’s determining the re- 
lative importance of each part of your newspaper, 
and then putting each feature in its relative posi- 
tion in the important places in your newspaper. 
Then, we use the tools of the right type, and other 
mechanics, to make sure that the reader gets all 
newspaper—no waste—no “fat.” 


GILBERT P. FARRAR 


Designer of Outstanding Newspapers 
Among which are 


The Los Angeles Times 
The Brooklyn Eagle 


The Chicago Sun 
The Atlanta Journal 


The Worcester Telegram The Jersey Journal 
The Portland, Ore., Journal The Bridgeport Herald 
The Jamestown, N. Y., Post-Journal 


ADDRESS: 200 CABRINI BOULEVARD, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Sane Promotion Will 
Chase Gremlins Away 


By T. S. IRVIN 


BELIEVE us, this business about the 
gremlins is not just so much fan- 
tasy. The imps pursued us all 
through the holiday season. Every 
time we bellied up to a bar seeking 
some holiday spirit, one of the mor- 
tician-gremlins would elbow in next 
to us with the grim question, “What’s 
going to happen to advertising in 
1943?” 
We suppose we could have sent 
them happily and speedily on their 
way if we had given them the answer 
they seemed to want. “Advertising?” 
we might have said. “There ain’t go- 
ing to be none; it’s all going to hell, 
to which region it would please us to 
have you repair, too, and now.” 

But being ever given to plodding 
with the truth when we might fly 
with a falsehood, we gave no such 
reply. Instead, we said with simple 
honesty, “We don’t know.” 

Whereupon the gremlin would snort, 
“Humph,” and, cadging another 
drink, would launch into a never-end- 
ing discourse on what he thought was 


+ going to happen to advertising in 


1943. It was all bad, of course, being, 
without a doubt, the official gremlin 
position. And even though we tried 
to console ourselves with the thought 
that the gremlins knew no more about 
it than we did, which admittedly was 
nothing, it left us no little depressed. 

Until, happily, we got a little folder 
from the Lexngton (Ky.) Herald- 
Leader which asks the question, “After 
Christmas — what?” and moves 
promptly to give the answer. The 
answer, rest assured, is an encourag- 
ing one. If every newspaper in every 
market can start off its year’s promo- 
tion with a piece of this kind, in no 
time at all the gremlins will be driven 
from the country to the same place 
St. Patrick drove the snakes. 

There is a quiet, convincing tone to 
this promotion from Lexington. We’re 
not going to give up our readers, it 
says; and no more are you, the ad- 
vertiser, going to give up your cus- 
tomers. By working together, it goes 
on, we can keep people thinking about 
Lexington, thinking about doing 
business in Lexington. 

The folder lists four things that 
can be expected in 1943: fewer trips 
to retail stores, but more buying per 
trip; no “looking around” shopping, 
but shopping according to a plan; more 
telephone and mail shopping; greater 
interest in newspapers, not only for 
the news but also for the ads, to find 
out what is available and where. 

It lists also four things the mer- 
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chants can do about it: consistent ad- 
vertising to counter the danger, aris- 
ing out of fewer shopping trips, of 
“out of sight, out of mind;” informa- 
tive advertising that helps people 
shop by giving them all the details 
they want to know; training personnel 
to handle telephone and mail orders 
properly and advertising to get such 
orders; capitalize on the greater in- 
terest in newspapers by telling the 
people your news in your advertising. 

To show that it means to practice 
what it preaches, the Herald-Leader 
follows this folder quickly with a full 
page advertisement that invites read- 
er attention to the “miracle merchan- 
dise” they will find currently in Lex- 
ington’s stores. Miracle merchandise 
“is made by materials or methods 
practically unknown a year or two 
ago . . . merchandise you might not 
have been able to buy until 1950 had 
not war shortages of many common 
metals and fabrics placed such a ter- 
rific premium on American resource- 
fulness.” The idea is to keep your 
eye on the stores and on their adver- 
tising, and you'll be amazed at the 
ample supplies of new merchandise 
they'll have in stock for you to buy 
and use. 

Here is a sane, well thought out pro- 
motion. It will profit the community 
and its merchants, and therefore it 
will profit the newspapers that sponsor 
it, and deservedly so. 


Confessions 
CURRENTLY grabbing chuckles, and, 
we have small doubt, results, is the 
Boston Globe’s promotion for its book- 
let, “Confessions of America’s Most 
Exasperating Newspaper.” This con- 
tains a report of an L. M. Clark study 
of reader traffic in the Globe and com- 
parisons with similar reader traffic 
studies in twenty-two other newspa- 
pers. Our only quibble is that the ex- 
cellent trade paper copy the Globe is 
using to promote this booklet is held 
down from doing its best job by the 
design, which is rather mediocre. The 
copy idea is good, that the Globe is a 
thoroughly exasperating newspaper, 
and it is developed with humor and 
imagination. Perhaps it is a trifle too 
long. The design and inferior typog- 
raphy make it seem even longer and 
hide rather than expose its qualities. 


Merchants’ Calendar 

UP ON OUR WALL, in the place al- 
ways reserved for it, we tacked this 

week our copy of the Philadelphia In- 
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quirer’s calendar. And this year’s 
copy, as always, turns out to be a use- 
ful and informative calendar, and 
therefore a fine and effective promo- 
tion for the Inquirer. 

“While similar to the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association’s mer- 
chandising calendar,” explains Promo- 
tion Manager Harry A. Casey, “the 
Inquirer calendar is more complete 
and of course thoroughly localized. 
For instance, the big opera nights and 
other characteristic Philadelphia 
events are listed. The merchant and 
department store buyer can thus 
easily and surely plan future promo- 
tions to tie in with all such events. 
Also, the weather report for the pre- 
vious year is included, as this is use- 
ful information for the merchant when 
he compares this year’s sales with last 


J 9? 


year’s. 


Know Portland! 
POPULATION shifts resulting from 
the war have brought thousands of 
new families to hundreds of com- 
muniti2s throughout the country. The 
Portland (Ore.) Journal ran an inter- 
esting promotion the other day wel- 
coming newcomers to that city. It 
was a full-page map of the city on 
which were spotted the locations of 62 
of the city’s merchants. The mer- 
chants, sponsors of the page were 
listed. The page was headed, “Know 
Portland!” In addition to the map it 
listed some of the “things you’ll enjoy 
about Portlan1.” “An advertisement 
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of this sort,” notes Promotion Manager 
M. Elizabeth Tobin, “can be easily and 
advantageously sold in communities 
where there are many thousands of 
newcomers.” 


Dehydrated 


MEMBERS of the New York News- 

paper Promotion Group had a taste 
of the future this week when they 
were guests of Food Industries Maga- 
zine at a luncheon of dehydrated 
foods. A complete exposition of 
the dehydrated food industry, its role 
in the postwar food picture and what 
newspapers and food advertisers can 
do toward educating consumers to use 
such foods was made by M. A. 
Williamson, vice-president of the 
McGraw-Hill Company; G. L. Mont- 
gomery, associate editor of Food In- 
dustries Magazine, and A. G. Suther- 
land, its New York manager. 


& 

CHAS. ALLEN WITH OWI 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 5—Charles Allen, 
assistant dean of Northwestern Medill 
School of Journalism, has been ap- 
pointed to direct a reinstated rural 
press section in the Office of War In- 
formation. Contact with the rural 
press was one of the points of em- 
phasis in the early days of OWI but 
later was minimized by reassignment 
of the personnel appointed to do the 
work. Dean Allen will have the re- 
sponsibility for re-creating the pro- 
gram and administering it. 








soldiers, sailors, and marines. 
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Do Your Share in the 


1943 VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN 


Do everything possible through your publication to see to it 
that good books, more books, are donated for the use of our 


GET BEHIND THE DRIVE, which is 


sponsored by the American Library Association, the 
American Red Cross and the USO 

backed by the American people through their com- 
munity organizations 


mats with the emblem and message of the Campaign 
human interest stories about the Campaign's progress 
in your city or town 


YOU CAN HELP FURTHER by 


offering your delivery trucks or wagons to transport 
books from collection boxes to public libraries 

placing posters conspicuously in your building and on 
your trucks and book collection boxes in your 














For posters, mats, emblem cuts, and feature news, 
write to 
NATIONAL CAMPAIGN BOARD 
1943 VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN 
ROOM 1503, EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY 





















Obituary 


RALPH B. HUBER, 54, president and 

general manager of the Petersburg 
Newspaper Corporation, publisher of 
the Petersburg (Va.) Progress-Index, 
died Jan. 4 at his home in Petersburg 
following a heart attack. He became 
connected with the Progress-Index in 
1919 as business manager and in 1924 
became associated with the Richmond 
(Va.) Times-Dispatch as business 
manager. He remained in the latter 
position for six years before return- 
ing to the Progress-Index as general 
manager. In 1939 he became presi- 
dent. He is survived by two brothers, 
Paul S. Huber, general manager of 
the Norfolk (Va.) Ledger-Dispatch 
and Virginian-Pilot, and William S. 
Huber, of Pennsylvania, and a sister. 

Joun H. Smves, managing editor of 
the Trenton (N. J.) Evening Times 
and a former Trenton correspondent 
of the New York Times, died Dec. 31 
at his home there after two years’ ill- 
ness. His age was 71. His association 
with the Trenton Times continued for 
49 years, as reporter and feature 
writer, city editor and managing edi- 
tor. 

JoserH R. Hamitton, 65, president of 
J. R. Hamilton Advertising Agency, 
Chicago, died Jan. 2 in Chicago. Be- 
fore he went to Chicago in 1910, Mr. 
Hamilton was associated with San 
Francisco and Kansas City department 
stores and once was advertising man- 
ager of the John Wanamaker store in 
Philadelphia. 

Wru1aMm H. Apter, 60, who started 
as a cub reporter on the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Commercial Appeal in 1902 
and never left that newspaper until a 
stroke forced his retirement in 1933, 
died at his home in Memphis on 
Christmas eve. Mr. Adler was one 
of the last of the late C. P. J. Mooney’s 
“boys,” and that beloved editor of the 
Commercial Appeal gave Mr. Adler 
his first job on the paper. 

Mrs. ANNA Basis Loucks, a native 
of New Orleans, who won distinction 
as the first woman to institute a school 
page for a newspaper, died Dec. 25 in 
the Sneed Nursing Home at White- 
haven, Tenn., near Memphis. Mrs. 
Loucks’ first newspaper work was on 
the Baton Rouge (La.) Times. When 
she went to the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune in 1909, she started the 
school page that was to win her recog- 
nition. 

R. L. (Buck) Hurst, 53, former Chi- 
cago advertising agency executive and 
more recently manager of the San 
Francisco office of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., died Dec. 30 
at Laguna Beach, Cal. He was at one 
time Chicago manager of BBD&O and 
previously had been an executive of 
Lord & Thomas, Street Railways Ad- 
vertising Company and Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company in Chicago. 

WASHINGTON FLExNeER, 74, president 
of Lincoln Printing Company, Chicago, 
and one-time publisher of the old 
Louisville Herald, died Dec. 31 in the 
Biltmore Hotel, New York, while on 
a business trip. 


Gerorce Carter, 77, once editor-in- 
chief and managing editor of the 
Wilmington (Del.) Evening Journal, 
died at his home at Smyrna, Del. 
Dec. 29. 

Wi1am H. Wer, 65, for 20 years 
publisher of a community weekly in 
Pittsburgh and later farm, garden and 
poultry editor of the Sun Telegraph, 
died at his home in East Liverpool, 
Ohio, on Dec. 30. 

Max SILVERMAN, 50, a former assist- 
ant circulation manager of the old 
Albany (N. Y.) Knickerbocker Press, 
died Dec. 31. 
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CLASSIFIED 
RATES 


“SITUATIONS WANTED" 
(Cash with Order) 





| time — .50 per line 
4 times — .40 per line 


“HELP WANTED" AND ALL 
OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 


| time — .90 per line 
2 times — .80 per line 
4 times — .70 per line 


FORMS CLOSE THURSDAY NOON 
FOR PUBLICATION IN THE CURRENT 
WEEK'S ISSUE 
To calculate the cost of any classified ad, 
count five average words to the line. Mini- 
mum space acceptable for publication is 
three lines. Keyed replies: Advertisers who 
key their ads in care of EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER should consider this as three words. 


PERSONNEL BUREAU 


This service is rendered gratuitous in con- 
nection with our “Situations Wanted" ad- 


Legal Notice 
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Help Wanted 





Pursuant to the Charter and By-Laws, the 

annual meeting of the Stockholders of 

THE EDITOR & PUBLISHER COMPANY 

will be held in the offices of the Com- 

any, Suite 1700, Times Tower, Times 

uare, New York, N. Y., at 11:00 A.M., 

on Wednesday, January 27th, 1943, for 

the transaction of such business as may 
legally come before the meeting. 

Robert U. Brown, 
January 2nd, 1943. Secretary. 








Newspapers For Sale 


NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES bought, sold, 
appraised. Confidential negotiations. 
L. PARKER LIKELY 
Times Building New York 











Newspapers Wanted 


Wanted: Daily Newspaper, city under 
50,000 population. Southeastern states 
preferred. Only deal direct with owner 
—cash—strictly confidential. Now con- 
nected New York newspaper. Box 232, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Will buy a Florida newspaper—small Daily 
preferred—but would purchase weekly 
with field satisfactory; leaving for Flor- 
ida next week and will look over any 
property offered, and keep all informa- 
tion strictly confidential. Former Florida 
newspaper owner with very best finan- 
cial references. Box 225, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 











Syndicate Salesman wanted, Middleweast, 
Familiar with sales-promotion copy. Un- 
usual opportunity for experienced busi- 
ness producer. Confidential. Box 226, 
Editor & Publisher. 


The post of Sports Editor will be open on 
& progressive, small city, up-state New 
York morning newspaper. Applications 
are desired from experienced men who 
want a permanent position in a ———— 
working atmosphere. Please state all ex 
perience, references, necegsary salary— 
why you wish to make a change—and 
include samples of writing style. Box 
240, Editor & Publisher. 








WANTED: 
Someone Who Can Create Puzzles 


If you have had experience at making up 
puzzles, we have an interesting full-time 
or part-time proposition for you. Please 
write in detail, stating education and 
experience. If you have any samples to 
enclose, you may forward same, together 
with stamped envelope for return to you, 
Box 250, Editor & Publisher. 





Wanted: Cartoonist-Illustrator for estab- 
lished strip. Experience, or art school 
training, necessary. Confidential. Box 
173, Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted: Engraver to operate one-man plant 
(Standard equipment throughout), middle 
Atlantic Seaboard. Pleasant working con- 
ditions, no slave driving. Address Box 
222, Editor & Publisher. 








vertisers in lieu of the continuous b 
of calls we receive from newspapers, maga- 
zines, publicity, advertising and allied pro- 
fessions for men (and women, too), for 
all departments of the craft. Registration 
for listing experience and basic data sent 
upon receipt of four-time copy and pay- 
ment. Change or substitute copy permis- 
sible on four-time advertisements. 








Mechanical Equipment For Sale 





For Sale: Goss & Hoe full-page heavy duty 
Flat Plate Shavers; Hoe Curved Router; 
Wesel Mono-rail Combination Saw & 
Trimmer; No. 25 Vandercook Proof 
Press; Wesel 18 x 30 self-inking News- 
paper Proof Press; 5, 7 and 8-column 
Flat Casting Boxes; Complete Stereo. 
Outfit for 239/16” Sheet Cut; Ourved 
Electric Form-O-Scorch; 48 x 60 Hamil- 
ton Steel Make-up Surface; 24-pg. Goss 
Newspaper Press, 21%” sheet cut, with 
color attachment; 32-pg. Hoe Quad, 21%” 
sheet cut, including complete stereotype 
outfit; Model E Cleveland Folder with 
suction feeder; 2 Harris 2-color high 
speed flat-bed Type Presses, 20 x 26 
sheet. Many other good values for the 
Newspaper and Job Plant. For further 
= Thos. W. Hall Oo., Stamford, 
onn. 


For Sale: Two ¢8 Linotypes, $1250.00 
each, and one $14, 28 channel oes, 
$1500.00. Excellent condition. Ft. u- 
derdale Times, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 








Por Sale: Duplex 12-page flatbed, used to 
print the St. Albans Daily Messenger 'til 
July, when Messenger-Burlington Daily 
News printing consolidated. Fair price. 
William Loeb, Publisher, St. Albans, Vt. 


Goss Newspaper Press—382-page, two plates 
wide, four decks high and color attach- 
ment; 239/16” cutoff. Complete with 
practically new Oline-Westinghouse alter- 
nating current motors and controllers. 
Goodrich rubber form rollers, recently 
factory rebuilt Hoe double cooled casting 
box and Hoe finishing machine. Excep- 
tionally good condition. Used exclusively 
for four-color comic printing for last ten 
years. An ideal press for non-metropoli- 
tan daily. R. B. Chandler, The Mobile 
Press Register, Mobile, Alabama. 











Mechanical Equipment Wanted 


Melting pot wanted with bottom tap; must 
be one-ton capacity or larger. Box 138, 
Editor & Publisher. 








Power-driven paper baler: 300 to 500 Ibs. 
Send full description, age, make, price. 
LANCASTER NEWSPAPERS, INC., Lan- 
caster, Pa. 





Wanted: Cutler-Hammer full automatic two- 
motor web press drive and crosshead type 
controller for operation on 220 volt 60 
cycle phase. Give full details, including 
serial number of panel. Box 204, Editor 
& Publisher. 





WANTED 
Goss press, single width (two pages wide), 
13% inch printing diameter—21% inch 
cut-off or deck for same. Give full details 
=e prices. Box 1042, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 





Wanted: Hoe or Goss Sextuple or larger 
color press, tabloid, late construction, 
roller bearings, automatic tensions; also 
autoplate and A. O. motor desired. Box 
156, Editor & Publisher. 





Help Wanted 


Advertising Salesman for Middlewestern 
city of 85,000, above-average in layouts. 
Give educational and business background, 
state draft status. A producer will well 
paid! Write Box 206, Editor & Publish- 
er. 








Ambitious Reporter, experienced general 
assignments and sports. Must pay own 
transportation here. Enclose photo, all 
dope first letter. Anchorage Times, An- 
chorage, Alaska. 





Circulation Manager wanted—one familiar 
with optional payment plan preferred, 
City of 75,000. Expansion plans make 
this an opportunity! Complete details 
about yourself will bring outline of our 
proposition. Box 238, Editor & Publisher. 





Classified Salesman wanted by large metro- 
politan newspaper in Middlewest. Salary, 
bonus, and liberal car allowance. Regular 
established territory. Must be draft de- 
ferred, 21-35, and have some newspaper 
experience. This is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for an energetic young man look- 
ing for a future with a large aggressive 
organization. Write full details to Box 
239, Editor & Publisher. 


Combination city-telegraph editor needed 
afternoon Daily in exas Panhandle. 
Write, wire Editor, Pampa News, Pampa, 
Texas, stating salary. 








Composing Room Machinist. Union shop. 
Give details, experience, salary eupesten. 
Box 249, Editor & Publisher. 





Copy and Layout Man, good lettering es- 
sential. Excellent opportunity. Complete 
details first letter. ox 224, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Country Circulation Manager for evening 
and Sunday newspaper one who is thor- 
oughly competent and experienced in 
home delivery and boy promotion. Must 
have car. State educational background, 
age, experience, draft status and refer- 
ences. W. H. Cooper, Standard-Times, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


District Managers for morning, evening and 
Sunday newspapers. Must have car. Give 
complete details about self, income re- 
—— and references. Opportunity 
or right men to earn and advance. Write 
John ©. Stafford, Register-Republican and 
Morning Star, Rockford, Illinois. 











Experienced Young Woman for classified to 
assume full duties in office, on telephone 
and street. Reply fully, Box 221, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Middlewestern Daily, city of 50,000, desires 
services of two thoroughly temperate and 
dependable men; one a past producer on 
‘*specials’’ and another qualified to write 
compelling sales and good-will copy with- 
out waste motion. College graduates pre- 
ferred though not essential. Splendid 
opportunity for men who prove them- 
selves. Full particulars including salary 
and draft status; also state if you own 
car. Address Box 241, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


News Editor for six-day afternoon Daily 
of 10,000 circulation in New England. 
Must be experienced, thorough and able 
to take complete responsibility for news 
overage and direction of staff. Perma- 
nent position. Box 242, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 











Reporter-Photographer, with car; also copy- 
reader, for New England six-day after- 
noon Daily of 10,000 circulation. Box 
243, Editor & Publisher. 


Young woman reporter wanted on daily is 
city of 9,500—general and sports writ 
ing. State age, experience, sala ex: 
pected. The Vidette-Messenger, Tae 
raiso, Ind. 





Situations Wanted 
Administrative 





MR. PUBLISHER 


Twenty-three years’ experience with three 
different daily newspapers in cities of 50 
to 200,000 population — now employed. 

© years circulation, three years re 
orter, six years local display advertis 
ng, two years national display, four 
years advertising director, two years busi- 
ness manager, and the last four years, 
general manager in complete charge. 

Record will stand strictest investigs 
tion. Very good reason for making 
change. Not afraid of tough job on sec 
ond newspaper. Salary that is necessary 
for a man with a family to live com 
fortably. Draft exempt. 


Box 205 Editor & Publisher 


Advertising-Business Manager, or combine 
tion, depending upon size of paper. Ag 
gressive, sales-minded, unusual back 
ground small, = ig city, all ‘round 
perience. Married, draft exempt. Now 
employed executive qpoeetty. Personal 
reason for change. Box 196, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Advertising or Business r—experi 
enced in both departments. ood reason 
for seeking change. Oapable of taking 
full charge of any newspaper advertising 
department. References furnished as # 
ability and character from people you 
know. Draft exempt. Correspondence 
kept in the strictest of confidence. 
terview appreciated. Box 178, Editor & 
Publisher. 











All-around newspaper executive—circulation, 


mechanical production, business office 
Successful record. Best references. Draft 
exempt. Box 251, Editor & Publisher. 





AVAILABLE— 
Top Staff Man, Advertising 
Manager, Business Manager 


See details in the January 23rd issue 
of E & P or write (in confidence) 
to Box 245, Editor & Publisher. 


CHIEF ACCOUNTANT-COMPTROLLER 

Fifteen years’ large responsibilities Easters 
metropolitan Daily & Sunday. Keen 
understanding of newspapers’ aims; al 
phases taxes, accounting, statistics, col 
lections, personnel. OPA, 43, two chi 
dren, 3-A. Seek spot where entire outtft 
is hard-hitting team with forward-look 
ing Captain. Box 201, Editor & Publish 
er. 


Executive, 42, with brilliant 25-year record 
as circulation director, city editor, write! 
in big leagues, immediately available 
circulator, editor or general manager. Ex 
cellent references backed by written pro! 
of achievements, including $450,000 im 

rovement in three years. Box 17%, 
ditor & Publisher. 
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General Manager and Publisher of Middlt 
western Daily seeks opportunity in larg@ 
field. Experienced in all departments 
newspaper production which affords prat 
tical approach to wartime producti 












problems. Seven years iu present 
tion—age 42. Write Box 140, Editor 4 
Publisher. 
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2 Administrative (Cont'd) Edtorial (Cont'd) Edtorial (Cont'd) 
Dh blisher’s Assistant (not newspaper) will Circulation Manager with complete knowl- FOR THE DURATION— Weekly reporter, 29, seeks change to daily 
Pu 4 aa . ' - - 
i. change. Reason— extensive travelling. edge of Home Delivery, romotion | and [ thought I could do the writing I’ve al- or magazine. Daily, magazine, editing 
6, Diversified newspaper training. Polished maintenance, with twenty-five years’ ex- ways wanted to do, but a war came on. experience. College. exempt. Auto. 
executive, economical operator and organ- perience in highly competitive fields—a I am vigorous, capable and sober. Have Box 194, Editor & Publisher. 
= jzer. Box 231, Editor & Publisher. real producer and organizer with a back- been reporter, city, news and managing Westerner. $2. Single. Cu Suieh See 
on Pu — ith 4 ground of economy in managing depart- editor in cities up to 100,000, and city “® —~ b Vase. n 
ww |) Successful Publications Manager now w ‘di Shae: Sie, a bon. Prefer Scotch. Work hard. Earn 
? ment! Excellent references regarding editor in city of 3,000,000. 
large organization. Experienced In news $3,300. Bu Bonds. Pa taxes. Give. 
ns : character and achievements. In the for- I left that work to do public relations sou. 7, fe y le he 
aper and general publishing field from , - Converse. Like sheepherders. Know Con- 
ho Pi Ff % ties, married, good health. Corres- work. Now I am available for a managing le Pp. 
‘al every practical standpoint. Proven execu 4 trict! nfidential. Box 212 ditor’ b i ; 250,000, but gressmen. Eat beef. Favor pork. Oom- 
tive and public relations ability. Age 47, En lence strictly co ential. ox . editor’s job in a city up to 250, , bu mercial teeth. Bemenced ence. She Sed 
od married, fine personality. Box 228, Edi- ditor & Publisher. for the duration only! Know news and ane cual Gnaaiienaal ; A — 
nd tor & Publisher. Circulation Manager, age 4 a oe a 247, — zine . ox 195, Editor ry Publisher. ms 
figorous, versatile, personable man, 30 ence. Age 40, married, classification 3-A. me, not for me. Box 247, Editor & : . : 
ox igor pa long 8 key figure on the world’s Now working. Qualifications and r Publisher. Woman reporter desires ition on New 
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Experienced bye ee 
vertising and editorial background, wants 
better opportunity with publication, radio, 
peblie relations department or industry. 
en years’ merchandising experience— 
Tesourceful writer—good appearance and 
personality. Oollege journalism graduate, 
draft deferred. Best references. Box 
198, Editor & Publisher. 


mmediately available! 
hitting, well-known 
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A permanent, hard- 
working manager- 









Salesman. 
















ZR Proven high sales record in 
ters Key, local accounts, promotion, national, 
een business review pages; trade magazines. 
all Believe linage is all important. Fresh 
cok ® Tiginality, initiative, determination, de- 
chil @ Pendability. Merchandising; business back- 






ound. Write excellent copy; layouts. 
ow steadily employed. $75.00 weekly 
to start... and worth it! Draft exempt. 
Age 43. Family man. Non-drinker. Pre- 
fer South, Southeast, Southwest, or Pacific 
Coast. Box 218, Editor & Publisher. 


jman-Manager, age 45, draft exempt, 
Seventeen years’ experience on Southern 
metropolitan newspapers, available for 
Permanent connection—South or South- 
Western city 10,000 to 60,000 population. 
Can originate ideas, write copy and make 
layouts that mean increased linage. Box 
174, Editor & Publisher. 































seeks responsible position with small, 
afternoon newspaper where knowledge of 
practices of larger publications will be 


useful. Age 36, married, children, 17 
ears’ experience. Box 183, Editor & 
ublisher. 





Draft exempt Daily Sports Editor, 23, seeks 
general reporting job on Daily, anywhere. 
Michigan graduate, majored in Journal- 
ism. Good references. Box 186, Editor 
& Publisher. 


non-drinking news photographer available 
as staff member; can also take charge. 
Twenty-five years’ experience on Ameri- 
ca’s biggest newspapers and syndicates. 
Have own outfit. ill accept reasonable 
salary. Box 168, Editor & Publisher. 


Photographer, five years’ experience in 
news and magasine work. Age 24, mar- 
ried, one child, 8-A. Own equipment and 
car. For references and samples, write 
Box 180, Editor & Publisher. 








Editor, writer, reporter, complete charge 
trade paper for six years, seeks change. 
Good feature writer. Young. Box 189, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Experienced all-’round Editorial Artist 
seeks permanent location. Draft exempt. 
Don Palmer, 1168 Mulford Road, Colum- 
bus. Ohio. 

Experienced Girl Reporter wants position 
on California Daily. Can handle straight 
news or woman’s angle. Willing, ambi- 
tious, college training. Good references. 
Box 233, Editor & Publisher. 


Experienced News Photographer and re- 
porter wants Southern Florida location. 
Available February 1st. Age 36. 38-A in 
draft. Jim Welch, The Ottawa Herald, 
Ottawa, Kansas. 


















op Salesman on Daily in 100,000 group 
desires change. Thoroughly acquainted 
with all phases of newspaper operation. 
Will consider sales position on metro- 
Politan Daily, or executive position on 
small newspaper. Age 36, married, draft 
exempt. ox 214, Editor & Publisher. 











Girl Reporter, 23, college graduate, six 
months on weeklies—nine months’ soci- 
ety editor and general assignments on 
daily. Good references. Have used Speed 
Graphic. Own car. Will take interesting 
“ anywhere. Box 152, Editor & Pub- 
sher. 


POSITIVELY DRAFTPROOF 

and a real ‘‘Driving Woman.’’ Twelve 
years newspaper, editorial, and top-flight 
radio-writing experience. Fast, creative, 
capable, and happy there’s no rationing 
on work! Box 213, Editor & Publisher. 

Research Editor, Linguistic Expert Writer 
(English-Spanish); good organizer—now 
employed—but available soon. Draft ex- 
empt. Can work in a team or as lone 
wolf. Box 237, Editor & Publisher. 

Telegraph, city, makeup editor; top re- 
porter; life background; 43, single, draft 








deferred; earnest, aggressive, temperate, 
personable; college; good health; em- 
ployed, seek broader field; references; 
reasonable; East preferred. Box 235, 


Editor & Publisher. 

Want duration job. Editor-Publisher of 
weekly will return to own newspaper 
when war ends. Would like managing 
editorship of small Eastern Daily. Mar- 
ried, draft exempt, age 30, college. Met- 
ropolitan experience. Box 149, Editor & 
Publisher. 








Linotype Operator. Union. Thoroughly ex- 
perienced on all composition wants situa- 
tion on straight machine. Past two years 
average over 250 lines minion. Above 
draft age. No bad habits. Sober, steady 
and reliable. H. Colby, 2011 McLemore 
Avenue, Memphis, Tennessee. 


Newspaper Pressroom Foreman, age 50, 
thirty years’ pressroom and stereo ex- 
perience. Can take new position immedi- 
ately. No moving expense to new em- 
ployer. Box 177, Editor & Publisher. 


Pressman-Stereotyper Foreman, 20 years’ 
experience. Expert Duplex Tubular— 
thoroughly capable all types newspaper 
presses. Over draft age. Best of refer- 
ences. Box 227, Editor & Publisher. 











Production Man experienced in both morn- 
ing and evening fields. A qualified co- 
ordinator of manufacturing, circulation 
and delivery departments; a competent 
technical assistant to publisher, businese 
or general manager — assuring efficient 
cost control, production follow-up, and 
thoreugh maintenance supervision. Box 
154, Editor & Publisher. 





Production Manager, 25 years’ newspaper 
experience. Last three years assistant to 
Publisher of largest newspaper in Orient. 
Practical Pressman and Stereotyper. Con- 
versant all departments—capable enforc- 
ing time schedules. Accustomed to meet- 


ing public. Married, draft exempt. 
Unexcelled references. Box 219, Editor 
& Publisher. 
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SHOP TALK AT TE 


MILLIONS of people living East of the 
Appalachians are getting their first 
real bite of war this week, in the shape 
of cold homes and 


Tragic office buildings, and 
Administrative Suddenly idle auto- 
mobiles. The imme- 

Failure diate result is hardly 
more than inconve- 


nience. The eventuality may be much 
more tragic—consequences that this 
page pointed out many months ago, in 
the form of widespread respiratory in- 
fections and a shortage of medical and 
nursing care. And it need not have 
happened. 

Crossed administrative jurisdictions, 
contradictory statements by people 
supposedly in authority and in pos- 
session of accurate information—those 
are the principal causes of the present 
crisis. It has been foreseen for nearly 
two years, but the measures taken to 
offset it have been vitiated by official 
confusion, lack of the backbone 
needed to enforce stern economy, and 
a general disbelief of the public in of- 
ficial warnings. 

Long before Pearl Harbor and the 
advent of German submarines in our 
shipping lanes, Secretary Ickes told 
the country in plain words that we 
were headed for trouble. The de- 
mands of a mechanized army, an oil- 
fed Navy, and a giant air armada, plus 
shipments of gasoline and oil under 
the Lend-Lease Act, combined to 
strain our transportation facilities be- 
fore a single American tanker had 
been sunk. Mr. Ickes had the facts, 
but nobody wanted to believe him in 
the Spring of 1941. His plea for addi- 
tional pipe-lines to the East was pooh- 
poohed by newspapers and transpor- 
tation leaders, and he didn’t get the 
steel needed for the job until after a 
year of argument. A Senate commit- 
tee “proved” that Messrs. Ickes and 
Henderson had exaggerated the grav- 


ity of the petroleum prospect. How 
about it now? 
Halfway measures were taken 


months after we had gone to war to 
conserve supplies and to offset losses 
by enemy action, but the motor cars 
rolled merrily to beaches, ballgames 
and race tracks throughout Summer 
and Fall. The gas and oil that reached 
Eastern ports by land and sea was 
burned up as fast as it arrived, and 
Winter finds the storage tanks in 
every Eastern distributing center 
empty for days at a time. 

It cannot be said that people were 
not warned in time. They were, but 
none of the warnings of six months 
ago more than hinted that there might 
be no oil at all when cold weather 
came. There was not sufficient 
urgency in the official pleas for eco- 
nomy and conversion of heating plants 
from oil to coal. There was no indi- 
cation that Uncle Sam would be tough 
in making official recommendations 
effective. If people wanted to gamble, 
the impression prevailed that they 
would probably get away with it. 

a we * 


AT THE risk of being tiresome, we'll 
repeat again that this tragic situa- 
tion could have been avoided by the 
use of paid advertis- 


Advertising ing to tell the gov- 
Compels a ernment’s story in 
Firm Policy the government's 

words, with all the 


emphasis that large 
type and the printer’s skill can pro- 
vide. The people could have been 
told, and certainly should have been 
told long ago exactly what would 


By ARTHUR ROBB 


happen—and why it would happen. 

It is ridiculous to say that the 
responsible men in the oil companies 
and in the government departments 
concerned with oil could not foresee 
six months ago that the supply for 
the East Coast would be far below 
normal requirements. They did fore- 
see it, but there was no compulsion on 
any one agency to assume responsi- 
bility for telling the whole story and 
driving home the consequences of 
carelessness, indifference, and selfish 
chiseling. We were told that the 
gasoline rationing program was prin- 
cipally meant to save rubber tires, 
and permitted to assume that with 
plenty of petroleum in the country, 
some means would be found of getting 
a short but probably sufficient sup- 
ply to the rationed States. 

We don’t believe that paid advertis- 
ing is any substitute for courage or 
administrative capacity. It isn’t, but 
the use of paid advertising would have 
compelled the formulation of all the 
facts bearing on the situation, and the 
plain statement of those facts would 
have compelled the adoption of a firm 
policy. Once that policy had been 
stated over official signatures, it would 
have gained the support of a large 
body of public opinion. The political 
fumbling, the frequent shifts in ration 
values, the bewildering variety of 
news coming from press conferences 
and handouts would have been 
avoided. 

We don’t know how many more les- 
sons Uncle Sam will need before he 
decides to employ the primary media 
that business has used for decades to 
get its story in its own way before the 
public. Government agencies bungled 
and boggled the rubber story for 
months before firm action was taken. 
Amateurish efforts to collect scrap 
metals failed utterly until the WPB 
enlisted the advertising and news col- 
umns and the public leadership of 
the press. Government has fumbled 
with the petroleum business until 
millions of its citizens are threatened 
with discomfort, illness, and probably 
death during the next 60 days. 

Had today’s fuel situation been the 
result of a sudden catastrophe, an 
“act of God,” is could be endured 
without complaint, but it isn’t. The 
fault can be laid at the door of un- 
willingness to take the people into full 
confidence and to supply the leader- 
ship for which the press and the peo- 
ple must look to government in mat- 
ters affecting the general welfare. The 
enemy could not have been benefited 
by the general dissemination of the 
facts on fuel to the people months ago, 
but there must be plenty of rejoicing 
in Berlin and Tokyo this week in the 
knowledge that the U-boats have at 
last inflicted on Americans a taste of 
the hardships that the enemy has long 
endured. 

Oo” * * 
MANY newspaper people have been 
puzzled by the problem presented 
by the publication of “warning no- 
tices” issued by the 
OPA Warnings Office of Price Ad- 
Held Not ministration against 
Libelous a re of its regu- 
ations. The question 
has been _ whether 
these notices were privileged, in the 
class with court decisions, or whether 
newspapers would expose themselves 
to libel action by publishing them. 
The Associated Press raised the ques- 
tion recently with the Office of War 
Information, which apparently passed 
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it along to the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. 

The ANPA later received from 
David Ginsburg, general counsel of 
the OPA, an opinion that these no- 
tices were privileged and that news- 
papers did not subject themselves to 
libel perils by publishing them. In 
explanation, Mr. Ginsburg is quoted in 
ANPA Bulletin B-91, 1942, as follows: 

“The term ‘warning notice’ as used 
in Section 205 (f) (2) of the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act of 1942, does 
not indicate only contemplated or pro- 
posed government action in case of a 
recurrence of certain stated violations 
of the statute or regulations, but con- 
situtes in itself the culmination of an 
administrative proceeding. Before the 
notice is sent, an investigation is con- 
ducted and evidence submitted on the 
basis of which it is determined 
whether a warning notice shall issue. 
It follows that there must be sufficient 
evidence in all cases of an actual vio- 
lation of the statute or regulations be- 
fore a warning notice will issue. 

“But, even if it were assumed that 
an error may have occurred in the 
issuance of a warning notice, still no 
liability would attach, because of the 
official character of the notice itself 
and the source of information. It is 
well settled law that reports of official 
governmental action are privileged. 
The Restatement of the Law of Torts, 
in codifying the common law with 
reference to this privilege, states the 
law as follows: 

““The publication of a report of 
judicial proceedings, or proceedings 
of a legislative or administrative body 
or an executive officer of the United 
States, a State or Territory thereof, or 
a municipal corporation or a body em- 
powered by law to perform a public 
duty, is privileged, although it con- 
tains matter which is false and de- 
famatory, if it is 

“*(a) accurate and complete or a 
fair abridgement of such proceedings, 

“*(b) not made solely for the pur- 
pose of causing harm to the person 
defamed.’ 

“The Restatement also points out 
that it is necessary, in order to in- 
voke this privilege, to show only that 
some official action has been taken by 
the agency or officer before whom the 
proceeding is pending; it is not nec- 
essary that final disposition has been 
made of the matter in question. The 
issuance of a warning notice is, of 
course, official action. It goes far 
beyond the mere filing of a prelim- 





inary charge. It is in effect a final 
determination constituting the end of 
an administrative proceeding. 

“Moreover, the general rule, as 
stated above, has been adopted by 
statute in a great many states. The 
New York Civil Practice Act, for ex. 
ample, provides in Section 337 as fol- 
lows: ‘An action cannot be main. 
tained against a reporter, editor, or 
publisher of a newspaper for publica- 
tion of a fair and true report of any 
judicial, legislative, or other public 
and official proceeding without prov- 
ing actual malice in making the re. 
port.’ 

“It is my opinion, therefore, that the 
press would not only be entirely free 
from any legal responsibility for an 
alleged libel contained in a warning 
notice, but on the contrary would be 
considered to be performing a public 
service in reporting the issuance of 
warning notices under the Emergency 
Price Control Act.” 

+ * o 


THE CITATIONS seem to settle the 
libel question beyond doubt, but 
they do not, of course, determine 
whether newspapers 
are serving sound 
policy in holding up 
to public contempt 
violators of the price | 
control act or OPA 
regulations. In some cases, the flag-_ 
rant character of the violation will be | 
clear at a glance; in others, there may 
be a considerable uncertainty as to 
the intent of the violator. As we un- 
derstand the Act, the OPA is required 
to issue warning notices if it finds a 
violation, regardless of whether the 
cited act was intentional or unwitting 
The law is still new, and its terms are 
not always those used by busines 
people in their daily conduct, so that 
there is quite a margin for misunder- 
standing of law and regulations. 

Violations of the price control rule: 
are undoubtedly against public policy 
and the enforcement of the law must 
depend in the last analysis on the 
support it receives from the people it’ 
is designed to protect. That suppor 
must rest upon knowledge of the facts 
and newspapers have an obligation 
undefined but binding, to publish facts 
upon which people may base futur 
actions. To say that they must pub- 
lish every warning notice issued by 
the OPA is ridiculous, but it is equally} 
off the track to insist that publicatiot) 
should await a repeated violation) 
bringing the offender before the court 
as the original warning notice indi- 
cated. 

The purpose of the act is worthy 
Its administration must be equally s4 
and the surest safeguard of fair ani 
just administration is newspaper alert- 
ness to the administrator’s method 
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HEN a newspaper uses the Haskin Information 
Service it conforms to the tradition that the 
press is consecrated to the public interest. 
This dependable agency in the National Capi- 
| tal is used constantly by people in every State in the 
Union. It creates good will for the enter- 
prising papers that make it available. 


Washington, D. C. 
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c Youthful” Publishers and printers say this to our 
i Linotype Production Engineers who are 
7. helping the Press to maintain its compos- 
an ing equipment and methods at customary 


high standards of production. 





With established governmental limita- 


tions, the health of the 
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: MATRICES are made 
Linotypes of the country | of bras containing 


only virgin metals, old 


—like the health of the brass matrices, rule, 


etc., should be turned 
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eT 


over to the nation’s 


Nation — 1s vital to the scrap pile via the local 


metals dealers. 








success of the war effort. = a 
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are MORE mouths to feed in Cincinnat 


... MORE bodies to clothe, MORE feet needin 
shoes, MORE homes to keep furnished! 








Cincinnati's City Zone population today is esti- 
mated to be about 846,000 people, 245,000 families. 
In 1940, the Census tabulated 769,137 people, 


222,839 families in the same area. 


A bulletin just received from the Chamber of 
Commerce shows that the index for Manufactur- 
ing Employment has risen to 182.0 (1935-39—100) 
and that the index for Manufacturing Payroll has 
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risen to 308.0. Cincinnati is a major cog in th 
war production program; its people and its ind 


tries are working three shifts a day. 


It’s a busy city .. . and a growing city . . . and on 
in which you will need the growing circulatio 
of The Post in your advertising plans. Our Cit 
Zone circulation as of September 30, 1942 . . 
121,897. Total circulation . . . 154,956. 
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